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PROVIDENCE TOUCHING OUR EYES.— THE CEN- 
TRAL AMERICA. 


Tere is a beautiful m-s4l harmony between the mira- 
cles of Jesus and God’s ordinary providence. The mode of 
action varies ; yet, whether the established laws of the uni- 
verse, according to our common speech, are obeyed, or 
whether, to our short-sighted view, they seem to be violated, 
the purpose is the same. The common and the miraculous 
lead us to recognize and adore the same sovereign hand of 
love. On one occasion Jesus touched the eyes of a blind 
man again, and yet again, to restore him, at first to partial 
vision, and at last to perfect sight. The purpose of every 
lesson of human life is to touch our eyes, and give them 
a clearer sight. By God’s usual ministries, over which we 
so often slumber, or by those startling events which for a 
time, at least, arouse the sleeping world, he seeks to bring 
us to see the great realities of his moral universe. The films 
fall from our eyes when calamity writes the lesson of the 
uncertainty of human expectations upon the bleeding heart, 
and compels us to see the need of those resources of the 
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spirit which no change can affect. Gleams of eternal truth 
suddenly flash out before our startled souls when some scene 
of awful wreck, like that late disaster which only a few 
weeks ago swept away hundreds of human lives amid the 
storm, presents its more thrilling lessons. 

Perhaps, indeed, if we attempt to gather up those lessons, 
we shall refer to what may seem but an old tale of sorrow, 
in the hurry and rush of present affairs. Its details have all 
been made familiar. There is scarcely a home under whose 
roof they have not been studied with heart-felt sympathy. 
There are few eyes which have not been moistened over the 
story of the agony and the heroism which equally marked the 
scene. Even the absorbing anxieties of the financial world, 
and the crash of falling fortunes, have not been able to shut 
out from the imagination the picture of that sinking ship, 
plunging down with a groan like that of human agony into 
the bosom of the deep, or of that crowd of men struggling 
for life against the whelming waters, — a few, indeed, to be 
rescued by the strong hands of, those who lingered, like de- 
livering angels, near the fatal spot, but far the most, so many 
times the most, to sink, one by one, despairing, except as they 
could trust in God, until the last voice was hushed, and the 
unbroken silence of death succeeded to those cries for aid, 
those prayers and wails of agony. No hurry of exciting 
events will dim that picture as it reveals itself in hundreds of 
stricken homes. No lapse of time, no absorption by other 
thoughts, should distract the gaze of the world, until we 
see with what power it can touch all our eyes, to give them 
sight. 

First, go down into that steamer’s cabin and see the 
crowd of passengers, as they pour out and cast away their 
hoards of hidden wealth in the hour of peril. Gold, which 
might have built up and adorned prosperous communities, 
and filled their homes with plenty; gold, which might have 
tempted hosts of weak, dishonest men to darkest crimes ; 
gold, which its possessors would have defended at the cost 
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of blood against the robber’s hand, — the price of long years 
of toil and struggle, — was scattered, like unheeded dust, amid 
overwhelming danger. Then the true treasure revealed its 
priceless worth, — the life of wife or child, or the love of the 
homes which awaited their coming, and for whose embrace 
they yearned, or the idea of those riches of the mind which 
outweigh the universe itself, — and the false treasure took its 
proper place. Their eyes were touched then, if never before, 
to behold the great realities of the spirit. Then the soul 
knew what it could cast away without losing a tittle of its 
nobler life. Such perceptions often come, indeed, amid the 
quiet of peaceful homes. Who has not seen the hour when 
he would gladly impoverish himself, though he held the 
wealth of an empire in his grasp, if he could bring back the 
glow of health to faces on which disease had placed its 
withering hand, or if he could blot out the memory of his 
own transgressions, and escape the anguish of self-reproach, 
which is far bitterer than the pangs of grief? Who will not 
meet an hour, as he launches#upon “ the narrow sea,” when 
his gold will seem like ashes in his failing hands? The 
scattered gold upon that sinking vessel’s deck, which was 
forgotten whenever the realities of the spirit reveal their 
greatness, may not have been wholly worthless, even in the 
noblest sense, though it seemed useless then. Perhaps its 
acquisition has built up everlasting habitations of the spirit, 
‘ in the gratitude which it inspired to the Giver of all pros- 
perity, in the integrity which it only served to strengthen 
amidst its manifold temptations, in the benevolence which 
had been nurtured to stretch out its hands in freer charity 
amidst increasing gains. Then the discarded treasure had 
not only built up the soul’s eternal mansion, but it had in- 
troduced into its chambers a great company of attending 
angels, in the memories of deeds of mercy, in the blessed 
thoughts of peace which always wait upon the spirit of 
Christ-like love. When men cast aside their gold, lest its 
more than leaden weight should sink them beneath the 
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floods, Providence touches their eyes, to see how its true 
uses may furnish the soul with wings to soar above waves 
and storms and death. Happy is the man who needs no 
scene of wreck to give him that spiritual sight. Happy is 
the man who lives with such a clear vision of life’s great 
realities, that, when he is called to part with everything, he 
may feel that he can lose absolutely nothing; who, whether 
he close his eyes amidst the fondest ministries of an earthly 
home, or away from every hand of love upon the lonely 
deep, can carry all his treasures with him, and go rejoicing 
into the immediate presence of his God. 

But look again, and see how the realities of character, the 
nobility and the baseness of soul alike, come forth to view 
amid fear and danger. ‘The great events of life, which stir 
the deeps of the spirit and lift it out of all reserve, touch 
our eyes to see men as they really are. Then the veil, 
which so often hides human hearts from one another, is rent 
or cast away, and the face itself becomes transfigured as its 
features assume the expression which perfectly reflects the 
soul. Sad it is that such secrets of shame should then be 
unfolded to God and to man. Then the cowardly fear, or 
the still meaner selfishness, which were unrealized before, 
appear in the profounder trial of the spirit, as the unheeded 
yet fatal weakness of the ship, which predestines it to be 
the tomb of multitudes, appears beneath the pressure of the 
tempest. Then human souls meet an infinitely more fatal © 
shipwreck than the foundering vessel, dashed into fragments 
by the raging waves. We need not utter words of condem- 
nation over those who suffer such a hopeless wreck. They 
judge themselves when they show themselves overmastered 
by their own baser passion, and write a sentence which man 
almost fears to read, to stand against their names in the 
book of the world’s memory. Still, although the secrets of 
shame in human character are disclosed in perilous moments, 
it is beautiful to see the moral nobility also which is then 
gloriously revealed. It is seen in the heroism of the faithful 
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commander, who nobly meets the exigency which tests every 
element of manhood, and by his bearing in one scene of 
peril causes a name known but to few before to be garnered 
up in the world’s heart, to become a sacred watchword to 
inspire a courage as much purer than bravery upon the 
battle-field, as the triumphs of Christian mercy are purer than 
the victories of war. It is seen in the kindred courage of 
multitudes of fellow-sufferers which such an example called 
forth or implanted. We think better of humanity when we 
see how nobly it often bears itself when it is put to the se- 
verest proof. Then the superficial frailties which hide the 
solid excellence, the earthly veils which conceal the true fea- 
tures, fall away, and the real greatness comes forth in lives in 
which we did not suspect its presence. The divine strength 
gained in the closets of silent prayer and struggle, in stead- 
fast devotion to duty, is manifested openly. It is the trial- 
hours which touch our eyes to see the profound realities of 
character. Judge not by these superficial tests of ordinary 
life when the deeper feelings in the breast are not even stirred. 
Neither the inherent virtue nor the inherent weakness of the 
spirit can be detected then. Learn who can meet the tem- 
pest, and find an unconquerable strength which he did not 
himself suspect. The trial-hours touch our eyes to see the 
divine basis of moral judgment. Happy, let it be again re- 
peated, will he be whose lowly virtue will then put on a 
moral greatness worthy to receive a crown of life. 

But turn once more to the disastrous scene. And look, 
now, not to the sinking ship, nor to the scattered gold, nor 
yet to the revelations of the secrets of human character amidst 
alarms. Look to that solitary passenger who had been float- 
ing for hours upon the sea, and who suddenly seemed to hear 
an articulate voice accusing him of a long-forgotten youthful 
sin. The mother’s rebuking voice broke again upon the ear 
when the soul looked back upon its history, and the grave 
of memory suddenly opened to give up its dead, its hidden 
treasures. Here is no solitary fact. In many moments of 
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life the record of the past seems to be suddenly unrolled, and 
the eyes are touched to see some shameful fault, or grosser 
sin, which long years ago was written there. What is the 
meaning of such startling facts? They are lightning flashes 
which come to lay open the deeps of our moral nature, so 
fearfully, so wonderfully made. They are not anomalies, 
though they may be known only in the experience of the 
few. As the widow’s son, the ruler’s daughter, the brother 
of those whom he loved at Bethany,— as only a few were 
visibly restored to life by Jesus, to illustrate the law by 
which all the dead are raised, — so these occasional revivals 
of long past events in the memory indicate the law by which 
all may be hereafter raised before our awakened thought. 
There they are engraven upon the tablets of the heart in let- 
ters as durable as the soul itself, and somewhere, in some 
future sphere, if not now or here, our eyes shall be touched 
to read those shameful or those blessed sentences. I trem- 
ble at the conception of such a characteristic of our nature. 
I shrink from no meeting w:th-other and superior spirits in 
their invisible realm of higher life. But when I leave this 
mortal shore, and float out upon the unknown and mysteri- 
ous sea, I fear the voices which may speak out within my- 
self to repeat the distinct sins of former life, even of most 
youthful days. I fear the memories which may rise as 
spectres, and whose dread presence is inseparable from my 
own existence. Then the rebuking look of the mother 
whom we may have grieved or disobeyed, the sad glance of 
some one whom by act or word we may have injured, shall 
be seen again, with a depth and power of expression un- 
known, unimagined, when their faces were before our eyes. 
Then the criminal shall hear again the shriek of his victim, 
piercing his soul like the sentence of his Judge, “ Depart from 
me, into the outer darkness.” I can imagine no judgment 
more severe than this judgment of self-condemnation. God 
have pity upon the spirit, if, when our hands and our 
thoughts are suddenly torn away from the objects to which 
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we cling with such absorbing interest now, and the recesses 
of memory give up the treasures which are lying there, 
awaiting their resurrection hour, the ear shall be pierced and 
filled with accusing voices. But thrice happy is the soul 
which, when it floats alone over the mysterious sea of death, 
—for there each spirit must be alone,— shall hear the accents 
of approval from parental, loving lips, sweet as the speech 
of angelic tongues, — the whispers of the Comforter speak- 
ing in gentle, inspiring’ tones, — until the.dark ocean shall 
seem to be changed into a crystal sea of love. 

The grand aim of life, the sovereign wish of every heart, 
should be to see the great reality of things. We plunge 
into ten thousand delusions which perpetually blind us. 
Birth, when the infant is cast in equal helplessness into the 
lap of love, whether born in the palace or the manger, and 
death, when man goes back again to the same helplessness, 
whether he has lived like a monarch or a slave, perpetually 
teach our equality. - Yet pride exalts itself, and masters tyr- 
annize over prostrate slaves, and humanity forgets its broth- 
erhood, notwithstanding the lessons of the cradle and the 
tomb. When man only needs to stand still and seek, first, 
the sovereign truth of God, and receive the influence of that 
love which always arches over him, and seems to place him 
everywhere as in the centre of the world, in order to open 
the doors of heaven to his spirit, he shuts out that heavenly 
vision, and wears his life away in the search for that seem- 
ing treasure which he only casts under foot in the perils of 
the storm. We need to have the Divine hand occasionally 
interpose to break these blinding spells, or we should utterly 
mistake the shadow for the substance. It is peculiarly sig- 
nificant that just now a scene of sad disaster should have 
presented its lessons. Just now, amid financial distress, 
when in distrust men have stood aloof from one another 
with mutual suspicion, and hands which were once freely 
stretched out in friendly aid have been withdrawn, or chained 
to the side, — just now the spectacle of calamity has presented 
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itself to do an angel’s work by troubling the fountains of 
sympathy and causing their healing waters to gush out 
afresh. Now, when the utmost dream of the usurer’s exac- 
tion has been transcended every day in the straits of busi- 
ness life, and those who already had could coin additional 
gold with almost fabulous rapidity, just now, it has been as 
instructive as a miracle to have it cast away like dross upon 
the sinking vessel’s deck. Providence makes the instruction 
plainest when the delusion is the greatest. If the pleading 
angels are not heard, the destroying angels come to proclaim 
the same messages amid fear and anguish. The hand of 
Christ is stretched out towards every soul, to the benighted 
world, as it was stretched out to the blind man in Palestine. 
Whenever it touches human eyes, the scales fall, and they 
begin to see things as they are in the sight of God. But if 
man will not submit to have that hand of love laid upon him, 
then, though it is a supplication for calamity itself, his best 
prayer must be that Providence may smite his spirit until it 
regain or receive its sight. May that Providence touch our 
eyes again, and yet again, by grief or joy, in its unchanging 
love, till we can clearly see! 
G. W. B. 





SUPPLICATION. 


Saviour divine! thy tender love I crave, 
As lowly at thy feet I bend the knee; 

O be thy hand stretched forth with power to save, 
And rend these earthly bonds, and set me free! 


At this calm, evening hour, so pure and still, 

I fain would feel thy quickening presence near ; 
Let thy deep peace my weary spirit fill, 
And calm each restless thought, each anxious fear. 
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I am not wholly thine; within my soul 

A marred and broken image meets thy sight, — 
Although I fain would reach the distant goal, 

And find all clouds dispersed ’mid heaven’s pure light. 


I am not one with thee! The stains of sin, 
Of selfishness, of pride, of wrong desire, — 
The love of human praise, so strong within, — 
Too oft have quenched the spirit’s holier fire. 


I am not worthy to abide in thee, 
With heart so cold to thy undying love, 
With spirit that from self is not yet free, 
That seeketh not its only help — above. 


O come, and touch this earth-bound heart of mine, 
And whisper words of pardon and of peace ; 
And fill me with the light of love divine, 
And from sin’s thraldom give me true release. 


Remove the veil that oft hath hid thy face, 

That o’er my soul its darkening shade hath cast, 
And let me see thy mercy and thy grace, 

And joy triumphant in thy love at. last. 


Henceforth, dear Saviour, make me wholly thine, 
Renouncing all that earth alone can give ; — 
O quicken me, by thine own power divine, 
And let me to thy glory ever live. 


Redeem me from all unbelief and sin, 

And make my spirit pure, — this boon I crave ; 
O, let thy loving spirit reign within, 

And guide me by thy hand, so strong to save! 


Help me to dear the cross! and nevermore 
To shrink from disappointment, grief, or loss, — 
From anguish deep, or inward conflicts sore, — 
But bring me to thyself, and to thy cross! 
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The rugged path of life thy feet have trod, 
And on the narrow way I would not rest ; 

But onward! upward! to the throne of God, 
Where, in His light, the soul is truly blest. 


Abide in me! blest Saviour, hear the ery 
Which from mine inmost soul I pour to thee ! 

Shed forth thy spirit, — in thy love be nigh, 
And from all sin’s defilements set me free! 


Here at thy feet a suppliant low I bend, 
And listen for thy pardoning words of love ! 
The blest assurance that thou art my Friend, 
My Saviour, and my guide to light above. 


Thy gentle voice I hear ; its accents mild 
Bid every troubled thought lie still in peace, — 
To trust in thee, e’en as the little child, 


And find, through such sweet trust, all conflicts cease. 
* *® * 





SPIRITUALISM.* 


‘* Woe unto the prophets, saith the Lord, who prophesy in my name, and I have not sent them,’ 


Tue universality of a faith in a spiritual Creator of the 
material world, and of a spiritual existence for man after the 
material life ceases, has always been regarded as a strong 





* The readers of this Journal will receive with respect and pleasure an unim- 
passioned and intelligent discussion of “ Spiritualism” from the New Church 
point of view. None will be more ready to do so than those thinking and studious 
men whose names have lately been much connected with a formal investigation of 
the vexed subject. The impression that those persons— keenly as they appre- 
hend the intellectual and moral mischiefs of the “ manifestations” — would be 
glad to have all reasonable debate silenced, is, we venture to say, quite false. 
Indeed, in respect to the practical abuses of the business, they and our contributor 
do not disagree, but only as to the possibilities and the philosophy of the sub- 
ject. It is one thing to believe in an invisible intercourse between the spiritual 
world and this; but another to countenance the ghastly platitudes, the idiotic 
pauses, the obscene familiarities, and the impudent knaveries, of many of the 

medium circles.” — Ep. 
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presumptive evidence that such things really are. Still, 
materially-minded_ men have been found in all ages who 
were ready to deny both these articles of faith. 

That spirits who have left the body have power to com- 
municate with spirits still inhabiting the body, is an article 
of faith that until very recently was quite as universal as the 
other two, and is now denied only in communities that have 
become enlightened by scientific truth. Educated persons 
are inclined to shrink from any acknowledgment of the 
possibility that spirit may in any way make itself manifest 
to the senses of men and women living in this world, as if it 
were something shameful, and implying gross ignorance and 
superstition. 

Much of this incredulity is assumed, through dread of 
ridicule, and many believe in their hearts while they deny 
with their lips. 'Too many instances of preternatural com- 
munications are authentically recorded in history and biog- 
raphy, too many are handed down orally in families living 
around us, to allow of anything like universal disbelief. The 
most determined deniers are men of science; and it may be 
reasonably doubted whether devoting one’s mental powers 
exclusively to the study of the material creation is the best 
way of illuminating it in spiritual things. All can see the 
folly of the Pope, who had studied only spiritual things, 
when he undertook to decide that the assertion of Galileo 
was false; but Galileo would have been as foolish as the 
Pope, if he had assumed that he could measure the powers 
and capacities of spirits because he could prove that the 
earth moved round the sun. 

It is easy for us to see that it must have been a super- 
stitious age when many innocent victims were hurried out 
of the world by violent and cruel means, because the clergy 
were allowed to decide upon evidence in matters of life and 
death, which by no means came within their vocation ; but 
future generations may see as easily that it must have been 
a sceptical age when men of science were deemed the best 
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judges of spiritual things, and an age devoted to materialism 
as no »: e ever was before. , 

Modern scientific discovery has advanced so rapidly, and 
accumulated facts so fast, that the attention of intelligent 
minds has been called to the material world more strongly 
than at any previous period of history; and it is not sur- 
prising that the material world should for a time occupy an 
unduly elevated place, and attract an unduly exclusive at- 
tention. Still the spirit will resist the reign of matter, and 
the uncultivated majority will not submit to have its so- 
called superstitions torn from its grasp. Not that all culti- 
vated minds are sceptical, and all ignorant ones supersti- 
tious; for there are beautiful exceptions to the scepticism of 
science, and fearful exceptions to the superstition of igno- 
rance ; but taken as a whole, it can hardly be denied that the 
average tendency of science is towards scepticism, and the 
average tendency o° ignorance is towards superstition. 

The so-called Spiritualism of the present day has grown 
so rapidly since its first beginning, a very few years ago, at 
Rochester, that thinking minds can hardly abstain from giv- 
ing some heed to it. When a form of religious faith counts 
its votaries by millions, it may be doubted if a truly religious 
mind should be excused for ignoring it, or setting it aside 
as jugglery or superstition, without first examining its claims 
with considerable care. That we have a religious belief of 
our own, which satisfies our faith and our affections, may 
suffice to set our own minds at rest concerning the claims 
of any new form of faith; but we cannot stand alone in 
this world, and the relations we bear to society call upon us 
to take some decided ground in regard to a belief which is 
either a corrupting superstition or the opening of a new 
mode of intercourse with the world of spirits. If it be the 
latter, we may desire to become acquainted with it for our 
own sakes; if the former, we should endeavor to compre- 
hend it so far as to be able to aid others who are liable to 
be led away by it, or who have already given themselves up 
to its misguiding influence. 
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Probably there is no religious denomination, taken as a 
whole, who have'given so little heed to Spiritualism as the 
class of persons who belong to the New Jerusalem Church, 
or, as they are more commonly designated by others, Swe- 
denborgians ; and yet the members of this Church form the 
only class of Christians who believe that intercourse with 
spirits is perfectly possible, and in no way discordant with 
the laws of nature or the powers of man. 

The discoveries of modern science have, one after another, 
brought their tribute of evidence, each in its own form, to 
prove the truth of the philosophy and the theology revealed 
to the world through the instrumentality of Swedenborg ; 
and now Spiritualism, with its lofty flights of fancy and its 
puerile depths of folly, with its elevated morality and its low 
hypocrisy and falsehood, forms a heterogeneous whole pre- 
cisely in accordance with what Swedenborg tells us of the 
inhabitants of the “ world of spirits,” or middle country be- 
tween heaven and hell, where the spirits of the departed go, 
on first leaving the world of matter, and before taking their 
final places in heaven or hell. 

Many persons seem to think that if anything is preternat- 
ural, it must be supernatural ; that if anything comes to us 
from the region of spirits, it must be pure and true, holy and 
dignified. Because many so-called spirits are found liars, 
they decide that the whole thing must be false; for if it 
came from heaven, it must be all true, and they are sure God 
would allow nothing to come to us from hell. Others, after 
a careful examination, finding it impossible to escape from 
the evidence of preternatural power, decide that, because 
much is false and evil, the whole thing must come from hell. 

The doctrines taught by Swedenborg place us upon a 
middle ground, where we can answer the objections on both 
sides, and give a rational solution of the whole phenomena 
of Spiritualism. According to those doctrines, the spiritual 
world is divided into three regions, the world of angels, or 
heaven, the world of spirits, and the world of devils, or hell. 
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All spirits, immediately upon leaving their material bodies, 
pass into the second of these regions, and there remain until 
they are made thoroughly to understand themselves, and to 
decide of their own free will whether they will choose heaven 
or hell for their final abode; for man is not promoted to 
heaven nor cast down to hell by the arbitrary judgment of 
the Almighty. His own thoughts and affections pass judg- 
ment upon him, and by them he is led to choose a home 
with spirits like himself. If his thoughts and affections are 
heavenly, they lead him naturally to desire and enjoy the 
society of angels; while to those whose thoughts and affec- 
tions are infernal, such society would be a grievous bondage, 
and they flee away from all that is heavenly and find them- 
selves at home only in the regions of hell. The duration of 
the residence of spirits in this middle country is very various. 
Those who have been very good or very evil in this world 
go soonest to their final homes, while those whose characters 
have been less marked, and who do not readily learn to know 
the dominant inclinations of their own natures, remain 
sometimes for many years before they are able to acknowl- 
edge to themselves the ruling loves which were dominant 
with them in the flesh, and which must remain dominant 
when the flesh is cast off; for in this world we all make our 
final choice of the direction in which we shall walk through 
all eternity, though with many the life seems so vacillat- 
ing and uncertain, that to finite perceptions it may appear 
that there is as great an inclination in one direction as the 
other. 

The inhabitants of this region are the only spirits who 
can readily hold direct intercourse with persons still living in 
this world. The spirits who are in heaven or hell are too 
far removed in the plane of their life from us to be able to 
make themselves manifest to us, excepting in very rare and 
peculiar instances. These spirits are as varied in character 
now as they were before they left this world. They awoke 
in the other life possessed of just the same affections as 
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when they fell asleep for the last time here; neither wiser 
nor better for having passed through the gate of physical 
death. They have been admitted neither to heaven nor hell, 
and are incompetent to instruct us about either. A little 
reflection might lead us to suppose that it would be those 
spirits who are least capable of instructing, who would be 
most ready to take upon themselves the office of instructors. 
Recently departed from this world, and as yet knowing little 
of the world into which they have entered, the candid, the 
humble, and the truly wise would feel that they were incom- 
petent to instruct those they had left behind them ; while the 
superficial, the conceited, and the talkative would be all 
ready to hold forth to whomscever would listen. Pride and 
conceit and love of dominion, that led them to delight in 
influencing others while in the flesh, continue to make them 
delight in exercising a still stronger influence, now that they 
are in the spirit, upon those who are still in this world; 
and who suppose them to be more competent to instruct, 
merely because they have gone to a world to them unseen. 
The love of gossip, too, so intense in many who are around 
us, cannot become annihilated by the change of abode ; but 
must find the keenest enjoyment in bewildering the minds 
of inquisitive men and women, who receive any news from 
the other world, however stale and unprofitable, with open- 
eyed wonder. Swedenborg tells us, that evil spirits especially 
delight in exercising power over others; that when they 
approach a person, they perceive whatever is in his memory, 
and are thereby able to exert an influence over him of 
which they would otherwise be incapable. This agrees with 
one feature that is constantly observed in the spiritual com- 
munications of the present time. So surprising a knowledge 
of things in the mind of the questioner is often shown, that 
faith is at once enlisted to believe anything the spirit may 
assert. By thus, as it were, compelling the faith, and de. 
stroying the rational liberty of the mind, the spirits prove 
themselves evil; for no good spirit wishes to compel faith, 
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but desires, like the Lord, to leave us all in rational liberty. 
Spirits who strive to destroy the liberty of the mind are 
Jesuitical and diabolical. 

Again, Swedenborg says that evil spirits are very fond of 
assuming to be some great person, or some person other 
than they really are, as the case may be, in order that their 
words may exert a stronger influence on those to whom they 
speak. Judge Edmonds, with an amusing simplicity, re- 
lates that the spirits told him that, finding men were more 
ready to ask who they were than what they had to say, they 
assumed such names, as they thought would carry weight 
with them, in order to make people more ready to receive 
what they wished to tell them. It does not seem to occur to 
the mind of Judge Edmonds that the spirits who assumed to 
be Swedenborg and Lord Bacon were playing him the same 
trick ; although there was nothing in what they said that ¢ 
could have enabled a reader to tell which was which, had it 
not been for the signatures, or that would have led him to 
imagine that any great mind was uttering itself, unless the 
most long-winded verbosity be a sign of greatness. 

The communications that have been published to the 
world exhibit an amount of wisdom not at all above the 
average of what we find in persons dwelling about us; and 
this is precisely what we have a right to expect, if we assume 
Swedenborg’s doctrines to be true. There is no department 
of literature at the present day more flat, unphilosophical, 
and unworthy of notice, than that of the published spiritual 
communications that have been given to the world. The 
more intelligent votaries of Spiritualism assure us that we 
should not judge of the subject by its printed literature, for 
the most interesting and valuable communications have 
never been published ; but are scattered about the country 
in manuscripts that the possessors esteem far too sacred to 
permit them to meet the public eye. It is very probable 
that the owners of these writings value them thus highly, 
but exceedingly improbable that they are really so valuable. 
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Manuscripts, especially those in which we have a personal 
interest, generally seem more precious than published com- 
positions ; and if these papers were all given to the world, it 
is probable the average amount of wisdom they contain 
would vary little from that of which the public has already 
been permitted to judge. 

Many will naturally be led to ask why the communica- 
tions received through Swedenborg should be esteemed any 
more worthy of credit than those of other mediums. The 
manner in which he was instructed was entirely distinct from 
anything that has been done since his day. The instruction 
received by the spiritualists comes to them from spirits who 
are pressing into the material world, eager to display the 
knowledge they possess, and seeking to take possession of 
men’s minds, and compel their faith by astonishing them 
with the tricks of jugglers and fortune-tellers. 

Swedenborg, on the contrary, was elevated by the Lord 
into the spiritual world. His spiritual perceptions were 
opened after the manner of St. Paul, and he saw and heard 
what was passing in the spiritual world. 

The mediums are like persons who, wishing to know about 
England, should approach its coast and think to acquire a 
knowledge of its geography, its institutions, and its customs, 
by talking with the pilots, fishermen, or land-sharks who 
came off to them in boats. Swedenborg is like a man who 
has spent years in traversing England in every direction, in 
conversing with its people of every class, in studying its 
laws and customs, its arts and sciences, its mineral, vegeta- 
ble, and animal productions. 

The Spiritualists give us disjointed, fragmentary informa- 
tion, of the most contradictory character, much of it puerile, 
and much in direct opposition to the Scriptures. Sweden- 
borg gives us an elevated, logical, coherent system, harmo- 
nizing perfectly with itself, with science, and with revelation. 

Swedenborg gives us no doctrine on the authority of any 
spirit or angel, but received all the doctrines he teaches by 

27* 
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direct illumination from the Lord. The relations of things 
heard and seen in the spiritual world, interspersing most of 
his works, illustrate the doctrines, but do not in any case 
originate them. 

The undignified modes by which the spirits manifest 
themselves, is often brought forward as a reason for disbe- 
lieving that what is done is the work of spirits; but dignity 
is by no means a common trait in the beings who dwell on 
earth, and there is no reason for supposing that passing into 
the world of spirits induces dignity. It would certainly de- 
stroy the identity of a vast multitude of human beings who 
go hence, if this noble trait of character should be at once 
bestowed upon them. If we take the only rational presump- 
tion, which is that we rise up in the world of spirits with 
exactly the same human soul with which we laid down in 
the world of matter, we see at once that the communica- 
tions, both in manner and matter, are just what we have a 
right to expect ; just as conceited, just as commonplace, just 
as gossiping, just as puerile, as they naturally would be, 
coming from spirits slow to learn, but eager to teach, unwill- 
ing to listen, but eager to talk. Spirits who are really wise 
have something better to do than to spend their time in grat- 
ifying the idle curiosity of anybody who is ready to give a 
dollar that he may spend an hour in talking with them. 
The readiness with which they play into the hands of those 
who would thrive by their means, and who are ready to add 
all manner of tricks of their own to those which the spirits 
can perform, to amuse the curious, is sufficient proof of their 
belonging to a very low order of beings. The most zealous 
followers of the spirits are compelled to acknowledge a large 
proportion of them to be egregious liars; but still they are 
lured on to believe everything the spirits may utter which 
they cannot disprove, and which pleases their credulity. 

The efforts that have been made to prove that public me- 
diums are impostors, have had a surprisingly slight effect 
upon the public mind. In various cities the most egregious 
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deception has been proved upon persons following this vo- 
cation, and doubtless there are some who, in consequence, 
turn away in disgust, and abandon the pursuit of informa- 
tion obtained by such means, Still, Spiritualism increases, 
year by year and month by month, with a rapidity even 
greater than that of Mormonism. 

The whole mode of operation by public mediums seems 
to be arranged for deception, and it is not probable any one 
who exhibits in public can long retain honesty. Intelligent 
and honest private mediums exhibit a power in the broadest 
daylight incomparably more surprising than the feats per- 
formed in darkness by the public mediums; and as different 
in character, also, as daylight is from darkness. The private 
medium has not the temptation to deceive that the public 
one must have. The facility with which communications 
can be obtained depends very much on the state of health 
of the medium, and on various other causes, some known 
and some unknown. If the medium exerts his power in 
private, and without pecuniary reward, he feels at liberty to 
confess at any time that he is not in a state to use his pow- 
er; but if he makes it a matter of emolument, even in pri- 
vate circles, and still more if he undertakes to operate before 
a public audience, he is often tempted to pretend to put 
himself in communication, when the power is wanting; and 
to blind the eyes of spectators by tricks, and mislead their 
minds by subterfuges, when he can give them nothing gen- 
uine. 

In the Scriptures all appeals to spirits, for any purpose, 
are constantly classed as a sin with idolatry, and it is always 
asserted or implied that, when we turn ourselves towards 
spirits, we turn ourselves away from God. Thus in Deuter- 
onomy xviii. 10, 11, 12, we read: “ There shall not be found 
among you any one that maketh his son or his daughter to 
pass through the fire, or that useth divination, or an observer 
of times, or an enchanter, or a witch, or a charmer, or a con- 
sulter of familiar spirits, or a wizard, or a necromancer. For 
all that do these things are an abomination unto the Lord.” 
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In the enumeration of the sins of Manasseh, 2 Kings xxi. 
5, 6, it is stated that he built altars for all the host of heaven, 
and used enchantments, and dealt with familiar spirits and 
wizards. Again, in 2 Kings xxiii. 24, we are told in praise 
of Josiah, that he put away familiar spirits, and wizards, and 
images, and idols, and all the abominations that were spied 
in the land. In Isaiah xix. 3, we find the same classifica- 
tion of those who seek to the idols, and to the charmers, and 
to them that have familiar spirits, and to wizards. In Le- 
viticus these same sins are classed together and forbidden, 
with the reason appended, “for I am the Lord your God.” 

These passages all cohere as one, and. plainly indicate that 
the seeking after preternatural knowledge, such as might be 
obtained from any other sources than those appointed by 
God, is in fact turning away from him. He has given us 
the Scriptures, and he has manifested himself personally for 
the instruction of his children in doctrine and in life, and if 
we seek after knowledge by climbing up some other way, we 
do it with the assurance that we ate committing an abomi- 
nation in the sight of our God. 

It is a singular feature in the religion of the present day, 
that the authority of the Bible is not considered of the 
slightest weight in proving the possibility of spiritual inter- 
course, by a large proportion of persons who assume to be 
Christian believers. ‘To quote its words in an argument 
upon the subject, is to provoke a cavil or a sneer, or a self- 
complacent smile that seems to say, “ How can you be so 
credulous as to consider commands of any authority that I 
have so entirely outgrown ?” 

A usually able writer, in a recent number of “'The Chris- 
tian Examiner,” alluding to these texts, gives his opinion that 
the obtaining access to the spirits must be impossible, or it 
would not have been forbidden ; because there could be no 
harm in it. The novelty and ingenuity of this reasoning is 
worthy of all admiration. That a sin should be forbidden 
us because we cannot commit it, is a mode of legislation so 
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curious, that it could have occurred to none but a subtle 
reasoner to have ventured upon the suggestion. It may be 
asked why this prohibition should be classed apart from all 
others, — why, when we certainly are able to commit, and 
very liable to wish to commit, all other acts prohibited in the 
Scriptures, this alone is to be torn from its connectign, and 
set by itself as an impossible sin. 

A little observation of the effect produced upon the mind 
by intercourse of this sort would be sufficient to show why 
it was deemed necessary that it should be forbidden. We 
are placed upon this earth in order that we may become pre- 
pared for heaven, and the spiritualism of Swedenborg teaches 
us that to esteem the means of moral progress and culture 
which the world affords us of little worth, is to undervalue 
the only means by which regeneration can be obtained. 
The faithful performance of the duties set before us here by 
our Heavenly Father, is the only way in which we can fit 
ourselves for performing the heavenly duties that await us 
in the world hereafter. 

The state of mind produced by seeking after the wisdom 
of the spirits is adverse to the performance of the common 
duties of life. The mind is filled with curiosity, and is con- 
tinually seeking to gratify it by appealing to the spirits; and 
the more constant the intercourse becomes, the less willing 
is the mind to turn itself towards temporal things, and to 
see in them the stepping-stones to a higher life. It is a re- 
ceived doctrine with the Spiritualists, that to become a good 
medium it is necessary to withdraw one’s self from inter- 
course with the world as much as possible, and live in a sort 
of ascetic retirement, free from material care. Swedenborg 
tells us that this mode of life induces a state of nervous 
excitement, that renders one susceptible to the influences of 
a fantastic class of spirits, who are sure to mislead all who 
trust to them. 

Some men who take up arms against Spiritualism start 
from the position, that it is impossible for spirit to manifest 
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itself in any way to mortals. They seize upon certain things 
done by Spiritualists which they can imitate, and cry out, 
“This is nothing, we can all do it”; but take not the 
slightest notice of the things done which they cannot imi- 
tate. Such ea parte evidence against a criminal would be 
driven from our courts of justice with opprobrium; but any- 
thing seems to them sufficient to convict a medium of false- 
hood; and if one medium is false, they assume that all 
mediums must be the same. Probably nine tenths of the 
feats performed by public mediums are mere tricks for ob- 
taining money, and have nothing to do with any spiritual 
being; but there is a class of facts developed in private, by 
mediums who are among the purest minds in the country, 
which can be explained by none of the theories that have as 
yet been offered, and which admit of no explanation but a 
spiritual one. 

The question is often asked, how it can be possible that 
the Almighty would permit evil and dangerous spirits to 
come back to earth and use their influence to the detriment 
of the souls of those who seek them. There seems to be a 
good deal of confusion in the minds of many persons regard- 
ing what God permits and what he approves. Thus they 
think he would not permit spiritual intercourse unless he 
approved it. Yet we all know that he permits the earth to 
be infested with every form of sin; and we know as well, 
that he disapproves it far more than we do. He desires to 
give us entire liberty, and it is this liberty that constitutes 
us responsible beings. If we are not entirely free to choose 
between good and evil, we cannot be justly accountable for 
what we do. The objector would again, perhaps, ask how 
it can be that he permits this new mode of intercourse be- 
tween this world and that to come for no useful end. To 
this the New Church replies, that spiritual intercourse is not 
a new thing; that it has existed in some form or other 
ever since the world began. While the Scriptures were re- 
ceived as the absolute Word of God, the Jewish and the 
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Christian Churches both recognized two distinct modes of 
this intercourse ; one holy and sacred, which came to mortals 
without their seeking, and which constituted them seers and 
prophets, for the benefit of the Church; the other impure 
and selfish, sought out by the individual for his own benefit, 
or for the gratification of his curiosity, which the Church re- 
garded as a sin and the state punished asa crime. Ration- 
alism and materialism at length became dominant; every- 
thing spiritual was driven so far off from the minds of men, 
that for a while all voluntary turning towards the objective 
reality of the world of spirits ceased, although extraordinary 
dreams and visions have continued to occur often enough to 
prevent the entire loss of faith in a spiritual world among 
the great body of the people. At length, the pendulum 
having swung to the utmost limit the minds of men could 
bear in one direction, it swings back as far the other way. 
All legal restraints being removed, men and women rush 
madly, by thousands, to seek the spirits; and the low and 
impure spirits, who are near enough to the material world 
to feel its influence with sufficient power, come willingly to 
meet them. No new principle is developed by all this, no 
new power exercised. It is only that humanity has sud- 
denly taken a fancy to make use of a power it always pos- 
sessed, but never before used with so much freedom. The 
objector urges, that he cannot believe the great minds that 
have passed away from earth are ready to come back and 
discourse of the unseen world at the call of “Tom, Dick, 
and Harry.” 'The New Church answers, that when the low, 
the impure, and the ignorant call, the spirits of former mor- 
tals of the same classes come ; and being shrewd enough to 
know that they would have little or no influence if they con- 
fessed their own insignificance, they claim to be the great 
ones of the earth, and so command the attention of listening 
crowds, who, if they really knew whom they had been hear- 
ing, would be as much disconcerted as the poor negro, who 
went through all the contortions and convulsions appropriate 
to a camp-meeting, under the supposition that he was listen- 
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ing to the eloquence of Whitfield ; when, being told it was 
only the parson from the next town, he gathered himself up 
from the mud where he had been wallowing, and exclaimed: 
“ Tf dis is n’t too bad! Dey told me Massa Whitfield goin’ 
to preach; and here I’ve covered my best go-to-meeting 
clothes all over with mud for nothing.” 


It has not been the ambition of the writer of this article 
to convert to Spiritualism those who believe the gulf im- 
passable that separates the embodied from the disembodied 
spirit, The conviction that a vast mischief was being done 
by the spirits to the minds of many well-intentioned persons, 
by upsetting their faith in Scripture, and their love for the 
true and the right, has induced the desire to set forth some 
of the views of the New Church, hoping thereby to lend a 
helping hand to some of those who are in danger of falling 
a prey to the spirits, or who have already fallen, by endeav- 
oring to show that they are as little to be trusted now as in 
the days of Saul or of Cesar; that they who attempt to 
penetrate the world of spirits through human means, are an 
abomination to the Lord now, as well as under the adminis- 
tration of Moses; and that, if we would walk surely and 
safely, we must “seek not unto them that have familiar spir- 
its, and unto wizards that peep and mutter, but unto the 
Lord our God.” 


M. G. C. 





“ All opinions and notions, though never so true, about 
things spiritual, may be the very matter of heresy, when they 
are adhered to as the principal and end, with obstinacy and 
acquiescence; and, on the contrary, opinions and specula- 
tions, however false, may be the subject of orthodoxy, and 
very well consist with it, when they are not stiffly adhered to, 
but only employed in the service of disposing the soul to the 
faith of entire resignation, which is the only true orthodoxy 
wherein there can be no heresy nor capital errors.” — Poiret. 
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Sorrow is heavy to bear. 
Hearts by its burden undone 
Are waiting everywhere 
For its end in the grave alone, 
For its hopeless years to wane ; 
But they move by wearily, 
And their shadows drearily 
Shroud the dull form of pain, 
With ashen forehead and a sighing eye, 
Seeing no comfort but the hope to die. 


To die! is that a hope? 
Sees Sorrow no ghosts of grief 
Wandering over the sadder slope 
Of the realms beyond relief? 
Hears she not their echoing wail 
By the weeping world’s dim gates, 
Nor the moan of the haunting fates 
Bending there in garments pale? 
Hears Sorrow not their desolate reply, 
In chilling whisper, “Ah! vain hope to die” ? 


The children of sorrow find their burden heavy to bear, 

While phantoms repeat the strain through the grief-bewildered air, 

“ Alas that sorrow is hopeless! alas that sighing is endless! 

And alas that the stricken soul should lie unsheltered and friendless!” 


L. P. S. 


VOL. XVIII. 
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Have you room for a letter from the backwoods, —a 
“ spiritual communication” from the lips of Nature ? 

It is wonderful to see how clearly the Maker’s signature is 
stamped on every object upon which our eyes rest in this soli- 
tude. What a host of silent but eloquent teachers surround 
us, all murmuring, with their inarticulate voices, “ Lo, God is 
here!” Our life is so unlike the busy, crowded, jarring life 
at home, that we half believe we are not in earth, but 
heaven ; or that at least the chanting of the heavenly choir 
has crept between the clouds, down into the beautiful sunny 
silence that folds us here, “as in a tabernacle, from the strife 
of tongues.” 

How tired we have been of “ words, words!” how our 
heads have ached over misty conjectures of the schools! 
how our hearts have ached over the tangled and deceitful 
ways of life! But with Nature everything is spelt out in 
sunshine, and true as Heaven: her lips will not utter a lie, 
her hands are too pure to work iniquity.’ God’s priestess is 
she: happy they who can feel her drawing them close to her 
glorious heart! We do not grieve, that for a little while 
we can enter no dusky chapel built by man, with its can- 
dles and velvet altar-cloths: we have our roofless temple of 
the pines, with altar-cloths of budding moss, and that great 
candle of the sun; or, lovelier and more sacred still, the au- 
tumnal stars. . 

Seated for one afternoon to watch in solitary woods, we 
find more truth than is contained in any library of books ; 
and how grandly concise and simple is the utterance which 
comes so freely, without voice or sound! Nature would 
have given a clew to Coleridge in his discovery, — never car- 
ried out, alas!— that trains of thought might be pursued 
without the use of language, and be thus “ more simple, 
more easy, more perfect.” Whole months of careful chem- 
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istry and patient growth are revealed to us by the opening of 
some little flower, the snapping of some withered twig. 

A fragment falls from a dead branch in the spruce-tree 
over our heads. ‘There is not a more common or worthless 
object in the wood, perhaps, but let us break it apart: 
see with what graceful and varying curves the stems are set 
together; see in what symmetrical scales the bark falls off, 
and how marvellously carved and tinted is each one. Now 
peel away the bands of smooth, tough fibres, layer within 
layer, and see how decay has marked over the innermost, as 
with cabalistic letters, strangely clear and sharp-cut. The 
hand of a master held that p:ncil! What tomes of divinity 
can teach as well that there is a Master-hand in the uni- 
verse, as this withered castaway of the woods has taught 
without a word? 

Here is a patch of fringed gentian close beside us; at the 
first glance, what legends flash across our mind, of chil- 
dren hunting flowers, —of the sweet breathings that come 
from under dead pine-leaves, and lure them like magic 
music, — the shout of discovery, —the little aprons full of 
buds and leaves, “childhood’s gold,” heave: y money that 
makes the heart rich, but cannot be shut up in coffers! 

We hear the waves beat on a rock-bound coast, — for our 
wood is near the sea, — and straightway comes another po- 
em: that disconsolate landing of the Pilgrims, with storm 
and cold about them, the wind wailing along the shore, and 
the pines tossing and howling angrily ; the most disconso- 
late come hither to find a grave, and find sweet budding 
flowers instead ; and they no longer hear the storm, for a low 
voice whispers, “ God is here.” 

“ Chip, chip, chip, chuck, twit, what are you doing here ?” 
A saucy squirrel has spied us out; his lithe body runs like 
water through the dusky labyrinth of twigs; he rolls in the 
moss for very exuberance of life, and finishes with tearing 
up by the roots a mushroom twice as large as himself, and 
skipping with it into a spruce-bough, where, as he swings, 
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he makes a supper from this one dish, and scatters his 
crumbs down for the wind to sweep away. Is not that a 
discourse to us, who set ourselves in stocks of fashion, and 
walk in the treadmill of custom and expediency ? 

The squirrel has gone, and we lie down on the moss to 
rest and meditate. Hush! see this little bird! Was any- 
thing ever half so graceful and gentle and winning? Thrice 
she has made a circuit about us, without ever seeming to in- 
trude ; how meekly she keeps to the humble lower boughs, 
how flatteringly she observes us and trusts us, and, after 
pecking ‘awhile at the squirrel’s leavings, how noiselessly 
flits away, taking our hearts with her! Blessings upon her, 
and her nest and mate! What book of political economy 
could prove as well as she that there are diversities of gifts, — 
that the lady is born a lady, the clown a clown? 

[ wish I could tell you all that we spell in the clouds, as 
they sail past the deep-blue opening above our lounge of 
moss; I wish words could describe the radiant purple where 
shadows and sunshine, and the blue beyond, have tangled 
themselves together under the mighty pine-boughs. Would 
n’t Turner like to “dip his pencil” there! But as soon as I 
thought of such an undertaking, a “silent spirit” came, and 
spread his great black wings before Nature’s mouth. 
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In this calm and holy hour, 
Come, O Father, whisper, “ Peace!” 

We, who feel the tempter’s power, 
Look to thee for sure release. 

Thou, O God! dost know each heart, 
Every sin and doubt and care ; — 

Let us not from thee depart ! 

Hear, O hear, our earnest prayer! 
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Thou didst bring us face to face, 
Thou didst bind our hearts in love ; — 
Let us not forget thy grace! 
Come to us, O Spirit Dove! 
Come! for we are severed wide; 
Come! for idols fill thy shrine ; 
And affection’s warmest tide, — 
Ah! thou knowest if ’t is thine! 


Saviour! Healer! thou dost know 
All our weakness, all our sin ; 
Once again thy mercy show! 
Seek our hearts and enter in! 
Be our guest this Sabbath eve ! 
We are severed, we are lone ; — 
On our souls thy spirit breathe ! 
Make us evermore thine own! 





THE MONKS OF ST. EDMUNDSBURY.* 


In the year 1826, some laborers engaged in felling an an- 
cient ash-tree found under its roots a heap of no less than 
forty skeletons. 'These remains were well preserved, piled 
tier above tier, with their faces upward, and their feet point- 
ing to the centre. Many of the skulls showed how surely 
the arrow had sped, or the sword cleft through the helmet of 
’ the warrior. The men who once inhabited these perishing 
bodies were slain in the year 1173, when Robert of Leices- 
ter, a rebel against King Henry II, suffered utter defeat at 
Fomham. In that same year Jocelin, the monk who wrote 
the Chronicle of St. Edmundsbury, assumed the monastic 





* Chronica Jocelini de Brakelonda, De Rebus Gestis Sampsonis, etc. Londini. 
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habit, and from this event he dates his narrative. His story, 
then, is of things which happened near seven hundred years 
ago. 

The narrative of Jocelin is quite naturally divided into 
two parts by the election of Sampson as Abbot, after the 
death of dim-sighted old Hugo, his predecessor. It is in- 
deed a history of the old and the new régime. We will 
let him tell his story in his own gossiping, child-like way. 

His first words are those of complaint and sorrow. Things 
had come to a bad pass at St. Edmundsbury. Hugo was 
weak with years; he was more skilled in monastic rituals 
than in matters of secular thrift; he ruled his turbulent com- 
pany with a feeble hand, so that every one serving the 
simple-minded and aged Abbot “did what he wished, and 
not what was right.” As the result, the houses of the abbey 
estates went to ruin; its forests were cut down; every- 
thing grew worse daily; and the only way of escape from 
the misfortune seemed to be the hiring of money from the 
Jews. Itis the old story of how the Jew Shylock tries to 
chain down in ruin the Christian Antonio, and how the Jew- 
ish tale is paid with Christian measure. Jocelin gives us the 
items of the debt, names Wilhelm the son of Isabell, a cer- 
tain Isaac, and Benedict of Warwick, as the creditors; tells 
us how Wilhelm the sacristan had successfully concealed 
his own indebtedness until Benedict came with a letter from 
the king enforcing payment, when “that which had been 
hidden was made known.” Hugo wished to depose the sa- 
cristan, but some of Wilhelm’s friends so got round (circum- 
venit) the Abbot, that the matter was mended at the latter’s : 
cost. The king, having heard that the abbey was in debt, 
sends his officer to inquire. The monks are assembled in 
the chapter-house, and asked how things are amongst them. 
The prior answers, “ one for all, saying that their community 
is in a good state both within and without; and that as to 
their debts, they are not so badly off as their neighbors ; their 
indebtedness is nothing to speak,of.” The king’s messenger 
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says he is very glad to hear it, and forthwith takes his leave ; 
and the monastery goes on as before. Young Jocelin, un- 
taught in the ways of the world, asks in his perplexity his 
spiritual director, “ Why do you keep silence when you see 
and hear such things, you who do not crave office and fear 
God rather than man?” “ My son,” he answered, “a burnt 
child dreads the fire. I was imprisoned and afterward ban- 
ished to Acre for having spoken in behalf of the public good 
what displeased the Abbot. This is the hour of darkness, 
This is the hour when flatterers rule and are believed. Let 
the Lord see and judge.” 

A few more years of perplexity for Abbot Hugo, and the 
world fades away from him, late in the year 1180. He is 
making a pilgrimage to the shrine of St. ‘Thomas at Canter- 
bury, gets a fall from his horse by the way, is carried back 
to the abbey, and, worn out with age and sickness, dies on 
the 15th of November. Before he was quite dead, his ser- 
vants stole everything in his room except the chairs and the 
table, which they could not carry away; and there was not 
a farthing to be distributed amongst the poor for his soul’s 
health. A few shillings, however, were forthcoming from an 
unexpected quarter, and let us hope that poor old, troubled 
Hugo slept in peace. The monks sent messengers to the 
king to announce the Abbot’s death, and for fifteen months 
the abbey is left in the hands of Commissioners whom his 
Highness appoints. Then it pleases majesty to issue letters 
directing “that our prior, and twelve others with him, to 
speak for us, should appear forthwith before him to choose 
an abbot.” The king’s missive found them ready. There had 
been fifteen months of canvassing, and there were aspirants 
enough to the vacant post. There had been personal criti- 
cism, envy, defamation, knavery enough, and now, behold, 
decision will be made. It is curious to see how alike hu- 
man nature in monastic cloisters of the twelfth century is to 
that of the nineteenth. ‘“ We often besought the Lord and 
the holy martyr Edmund, that they would grant us a suit- 
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able pastor for our church, singing every evening the seven 
penitential psalms, kneeling in the choir”; but he adds, with 
half-conscious sarcasm, “ There were some who, if they had 
known who was to be abbot, would not have prayed so de- 
voutly.” A certain one says of another, “ That brother is a 
good monk, an honest person; he knows a great deal about 
our order, and the customs of the Church; and although he 
is not so great a philosopher as some others, he would make 
a good abbot. Abbot Ordingus was an ignorant man, 
and he made a good abbot, ruling his house wisely.” The 
other hooded “ Incognita” replies, “How can that be? 
How can he preach before the chapter, or to the people 
on festive days, a man who is unlearned? Far be it that 
a dumb statue should be set up in the church of St. Ed- 
mund, where there are many learned and studious men.” 
Another said of a certain monk, “That brother is a 
learned man, eloquent and prudent; he loves our house, 
and has done many things for our good: he is fit to be 
abbot.” ‘The other answers, “ From good scholars, O Lord, 
deliver us!” A third is recommended by some managing 
monk, and the reply is, “ God forbid that a man who can- 
not read, nor sing, nor perform the sacred offices, a man 
wicked and unjust, and a grinder of the face of the poor, 
should be made abbot.” Another is proposed, and objected 
to in this wise: “It.is no honor, but a disgrace to a man, 
to be too particular about eating and drinking ;— one who 
thinks it a virtue to sleep much; who knows how to spend 
much and to save little; who snores while others watch; 
one who always wishes to live in plenty, but takes no 
thought for debts that daily occur, nor how he shall pro- 
vide payment; hating labor and care, and anxious for 
nothing, provided one day comes and another goes; a man 
patronizing flatterers and liars, who says one thing and does 
another. From such a ruler, O Lord, deliver us!” 

But the king’s request is urgent, and they must choose an 
abbot; so they proceed to the election, and manage it in this 
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wise. Twelve men good and true, together with the prior, 
shall conduct the case before the king. Then six others are 
selected, who upon the relics and holy evangels shall swear 
to select the names of three persons whom they believe most 
suitable to be abbot. They quickly agree, and the names 
are placed in a sealed packet. Precautions are taken lest 
the king should interfere with the election, and the twelve 
with their prior depart to court. There is a certain sub- 
sacristan, monk Sampson, who acts as the purser of the 
party, carrying the sealed paper with the names in a leather 
pouch hung round his neck, and his frock skirts looped over 
his elbow. We shall hear further of him. King Henry 
II. is at Waltham, and there the electors are graciously 
received by his Majesty on a winter’s day, February 21st, 
1182. They are commanded to nominate, and since that 
has been done at home, they consult aside to save appear- 
ances, and meanwhile take out the names from the sealed 
packet, — Sampson the sub-sacristan, Roger the cellarer, 
Hugo the third prior; and these they lay before the king. 
He having first inquired whether they were born in England, 
and in whose lordship, says he does not know them, and 
orders three others of the convent to be nominated. This 
is done so quickly that the king wonders, saying, “ They 
have been speedy, the Lord is with them.” His Majesty 
then commands that, for the honor of his kingdom, they 
should name three persons from other convents; and he is 
obeyed. Then three of the nine must be struck from the 
list, and the monks strike off the strangers. Wilhelm the 
sacristan withdraws his name; two of the remaining five 
are set aside ; then one of the remaining three and the prior 
and Sampson are left. The king’s messengers are called in, 
and Dennis, in behalf of the brethren, began to praise the 
prior and Sampson, saying that each was learned and good, 
of purity and integrity, “but always in the corner of his dis- 
course bringing in Sampson.” “I see,” said the Bishop of 
Winchester, “we are to understand that your prior is some- 
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what remiss; that you want to have him you call Sampson 
for abbot.” And Dennis answered, “ Either is good, but we 
wish to have the better, if it please God.” “Of two good 
men,” answered the bishop, “the better must be chosen. 
Say openly, you wish to have Sampson.” And almost all 
replied, “ We wish Sampson”; only some kept silence, not 
wishing to offend either. The king, taking counsel, turns to 
the monks now assembled before him, and says: “ You 
present to me Sampson, whom I do not know. If you had 
presented your prior, I should have received him, because I 
know him ; however, I will do as you desire. Take care; 
by the very eyes of God, if you work evil amongst you, I 
will come down to you.” The newly elected abbot, kneel- 
ing and kissing the king’s feet, quickly arose and hastened 
to the altar, singing, in company with his brethren, “ Have 
pity on me, O Lord!” standing erect with unchanged counte- 
nance. The king said to those standing round him, “ This 
one seems worthy to rule his abbey”; and so the election 
was over. How the nature of man shows forth from these 
distant deeds of seven centuries ago! 

Meanwhile St. Edmundsbury is in suspense. When now 
the report of Sampson’s election arrives, there are diverse 
thoughts in the hearts of these old monks. Many said, “ It 
is well”; others, “‘ Not so, we have been betrayed.” How- 
ever, the convent on his return going out to meet him, find 
him surrounded by a great company of followers. He in 
his humility descends from his horse outside the convent 
gate, and, taking off his shoes, walks with bare feet, the prior 
and the sacristan on each side, even to the high altar, where 
amid the silence of the organ the prior raises the invocation 
over the prostrate abbot, “ Omnipotent, Eternal God, have pity 
on him!” and gifts being offered by Sampson, and the shrine 
of St. Edmund reverently kissed, he is led to his throne. 
Te Deum being sung, sitting there he receives in order the 
kiss of salutation from every monk. Thus, with declaration 
on Sampson’s part, that not by reason of his own merits, but 
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of God’s will alone, he has been chosen as their head, and 
answer from the assembly, “ We are ready to help you as 
a dear master whom the Lord hath honored,’ amidst the 
“amen” of the congregation, the day closes with a great 
feast, at which “more than a thousand ate together with 
great joy.” This was a monastic inauguration of the 
twelfth century. 

The man is in his place; and we look eagerly to see how 
he fills it. Worthily, as his antecedents predict; manfully, 
according to the largeness of his manhood. Sampson has 
need to rely on the Lord’s assistance, for he has severe 
labors to undergo. He must manage turbulent monks; 
he must adjust the worldly affairs of his abbotship, satisfy- 
ing clamorous Jews and governing stubborn tenants of the 
abbey lands; he must defy the arrogant power of exacting 
knights, preserve the harmony of ecclesiastic relations, and 
avoid unnecessary conflict with the king, though, when re- 
quired, he is ready openly to withstand his power. He goes 
straight on, this great-souled English monk, “ Omnipotens, 
sempiterne Deus miserere huic.” 

His first task lies at his own door, and his beginning is 
speedy. “The next day,” says Jocelin, “he called together 
the prior and a few others, as if he would take counsel with 
them; yet he himself knew what he would do.” He says 
that a new seal must be made, to be used only by him- 
self; he appoints to each servant his task, and sets forthwith 
his house in order. The monks and knights are angry be- 
cause he does not advise with them in all this; and Samp- 
son keeping rigorously his own counsel, they complain to 
the king’s officers, when Ranulf, justiciary of England, who 
at first distrusted him, finding on inquiry that the abbey 
is well kept, supports him. He institutes a census of the 
inhabitants of the abbey lands, their houses and their feudal 
services owed to him, and causes the facts to be reduced to 
writing ; he rebuilds the decaying houses and the shattered 
roofs which the kites and crows inhabited, and raises 
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many lodging-houses where there had been none before; 
stocks his forest with game, so that when “aliquo hospite 
magni nominis,” “some illustrious guest,” came, he might 
sit with his monks in some glade of the forest and see the 
dogs run, though “I have never seen him indulge in hunt- 
ing,” says Jocelin. 

There is also destructive as well as constructive work at 
hand.. Under the weak régime of oft-troubled Hugo many 
abuses had crept in, and many monks had been false to their 
monastic vow. These abuses he pitilessly roots up, and 
these offenders he surely scourges. Wilhelm the sacristan, 
a veteran sinner of whom we have heard before, he deposes 
from his office. Certain of Wilhelm’s friends said, “ Behold 
the wolf who was dreamed about; see how he rages,” — try- 
ing to set on foot a conspiracy against him. This coming to 
the abbot’s ears, who did not wish to be altogether silent or 
to disturb the convent, he came the next day into the monk’s 
hall, and, pulling out a bag full of cancelled bonds, with the 
seals still hanging from them, to the amount of 3,053 merks, 
good silver, besides the interest, which he had satisfied, he 
said, “ Behold the wisdom of our Wilhelm sacristan; behold 
so many bonds signed with his seal without the public con- 
sent, by which he has pawned the furniture of the monas- 
tery.” And he said much more as to why he deposed Wil- 
helm; but the chief reason he did n’t tell, not wishing to 
scandalize him. The abbot commanded, moreover, that his 
house should be razed, as not fit to stand above ground, on 
account of frequent drunken carousals, and certain things 
unmentionable (quedam tacenda), which, as sub-sacristan, 
long ago Sampson had seen and deplored; and he was fairly 
obeyed. 

It is very plain to the mind of Jocelin that the hand of the 
Lord is stretched out in mercy toward the Abbot. When 
the latter, on a tour of visitation to receive the homage of 
his vassals, lay at night at Warkton, he heard in his sleep a 
voice cry, “ Sampson, arise quickly, do not delay!” and start- 
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ing up, bewildered, he saw a candle, which a careless monk 
had left burning, ready to fall upon the straw on which his 
company slept. Putting out the light, he tried the only 
door of the chamber, and found it locked and the windows 
fastened; so that, had the candle fallen, all within must have 
perished. Verily Sampson cannot die yet, for the Lord re- 
quires him to help fashion the life of medizeval England. 

The offices of the Abbot are many, and Jocelin tells us, 
in his confidential gossip’s way, how he goes on. Letters of 
the Pope come creating him a judge in ecclesiastical mat- 
ters; with that practical insight which distinguishes him, he 
employs two jurists, learned in the processes of sacred law, 
and through them adds to his own clear judgment and hon- 
est purpose a knowledge of legal forms and precedents. A 
certain plaintiff in his court leaves it in his wrath, exclaim- 
ing, “ Cursed be this abbot’s court, where neither silver nor 
gold help me to confound my adversary.” In secular causes, 
also, hé is so skilful, so grave in manner, so unbiased in 
judgment, that his enemies say he inclines to severity rather 
than to mercy. A learned jurist declares that he is a 
lawyer, and “if he goes on as he has begun, he will outrun 
us all.” 

The affairs of the abbey under the strong hand of Samp- 
son flourish. Yet St. Edmundsbury is no land of leisure; it 
is a place where grave, earnest, manly work is to be done, 
in spite of unruly brethren, careless workmen, — with syco- 
phancy, intrigue, and craft crossing him within, and the 
powers of the world belaboring him without. “ The Chroni- 
cle” satisfies us with the spectacle of a man thus surrounded, 
doing his task in the fear of God, and, so far as his deep, im- 
passioned nature allows him, “in patience possessing his 
soul.” He declared once, with an oath, that, if he had known 
beforehand how great trouble his abbotship would have given 
him, he would rather have been the almoner or librarian of 
the abbey.” It was told him that certain of the monks mur- 
mured about what he had done. “God,” he said, “ had seen 

VOL. XVIII. 29 
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fit to remind him often of the dream which had been dreamed 
about him before he was abbot, ‘that he should rage like a 
wolf amongst them.’ Of all earthly things I fear most lest 
the convent do something by reason of which I must rage. 
Whenever they displease me, I remember that dream; and 
though I grow angry in my mind, I neither say nor do 
aught. I have seen this thing and that, yet I keep patient.” 
“ At first,” says Jocelin, “he seemed to hate all flatterers, 
but afterwards to meet them more freely. When a certain 
brother, skilled in this art, had bent the knee before him, and 
poured into his ears the oil of flattery, I, standing aside, 
laughed; and when he had gone, being asked why I laughed, 
I answered that the world was full of sycophants. ‘My 
son,’ said the Abbot, ‘I have known sycophants for a long 
time now, and therefore I do not refuse to listen to them. I 
will hear them speak ; they will not deceive me.’ ” 

The abbey of St. Edmundsbury is a fact of no slight im- 
portance in the medieval English life. It is a waif of that 
great sea which beats against the thrones of kings, and 
sweeps before it in ruin every man who in the strength of 
the me within him and the God above him dares to with- 
stand its currents. In other words, here is the medieval 
Church, with its rights temporal and spiritual, and Sampson, 
as her servant, must be her warrior. Henry or John may 
be king in England; but Sampson also is king within 
the limits of his abbey, and no Plantagenet must dare to 
defraud him under penalty of the spiritual anathema. The 
abbot goes straight on his way, and let sorrow cover the 
man who crosses his path. 

If the London merchants interfere with his vested rights 
in their tradings, these doughty burghers must make amends, 
and sue the abbot’s pardon. If another, be he clerk or lay- 
man, claim unlawful jurisdiction, Sampson rages as a wolf 
(sevit ut lupus) against him. When Adam de Kokefeld 
came to demand that a certain estate should be leased to 
him, because it had been for more than eighty years in 
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the family, Sampson, who saw that on such conditions 
said estate would pass from under his own power, putting 
his two fingers to his eyes, said, “ In that day and hour may 
I lose these eyes when I suffer this lease to be, unless the 
king force me to it, who is able to take away my abbacy 
and my life.” Herbert, the deacon, had built a windmill 
at Haberdon, without Sampson’s leave. “ He could scarcely 
eat or speak when he heard of it,” says Jocelin. The next 
day he sent his carpenters to demolish it. Herbert, hearing 
this, came in haste to the abbey, alleging that he had legal- 
ly built the mill. “Ithank you,” said Sampson, “as much 
as if you had cut off my two feet. By the mouth of God, I 
will never eat bread until that mill is pulled down. You 
are an old man, and you ought to know that neither the 
king nor the justiciary has a right to change or add anything 
within my abbacy. Go home; before you get there, you 
will hear what has been done to your windmill.” The dea- 
con had prudently sent his servants before the abbot’s to 
pull it down. 

Sampson is a brave, sternly just, deeply loving man. By 
the will of God he walks; and the word is the law. Inci- 
dentally from the abbot’s deeds appear the Nemesis of jus- 
tice, and the casting of bread upon the waters only to find 
it again increased. Coming down from London, through 
the forest, the Abbot asks an old woman whom he meets, 
who the keeper thereof is. She answers, “ One Arnald, who 
used to be a devil incarnate, an enemy of God, and a flayer 
of peasant’s skins; but who, since the new abbot rules, 
treats the people reasonably.” Here is a grain of comfort 
for Sampson, who, laughing, goes his way. To “a certain 
chaplain” who had maintained him at the schools of Paris 
bythe sale of holy water (questu aque benedicte), he gives 
a vicarage. ‘To a young man, coming to do homage for his 
father’s land, he says, “I have put off for seven years taking 
thy homage for the land which Abbot Hugo gave thy fa- 
ther, because the gift is questionable; but now I yield, 
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remembering thy father’s kindness when I was in bonds, 
how he sent me a cup of the very wine the abbot had been 
drinking, and bade me be’comforted in God.” 

Two knights of Risby being recommended to his mercy 
for the very considerable fine of twenty shillings, he publicly 
addressed them in court: “ When I was a monk, being be- 
lated on a journey one dark night at Risby, I begged a 
lodging of Norman, and he refused me ; Wilhelm honorably 
received me. Therefore the twenty shillings, without mercy, 
I will exact from Norman; Wilhelm’s fine I gladly remit.” 

Jocelin has painted the portrait of this Sampson bet- 
ter than he knew. Its value consists chiefly in this, that 
it is medieval, ecclesiastic, and English. It is a face that 
admirably reflects the expression of the times. When he 
was a boy nine years old, he dreamed one night that he 
stood before the doors of a church, and the Devil with spread 
wings rushed to seize him; but St. Edmund standing by, 
whom with lamentations the child besought to help him, 
took him in his arms; and when his mother, awakened by 
his cries, had led him in the morning to the abbey, he recog- 
nized the church of his dreams, saying, “ Mother, this is the 
place” ; and he became a monk. In his youth he had been 
sent to Rome on matters of the abbey, and had escaped 
from great dangers through his coolness and wit. When 
King Henry assumed the cross, the Abbot secretly made for 
himself a pilgrim’s garment, and, holding a cross in one hand 
and needle and thread in the other, besought the king, when 
he came to dine with him, to allow him to assume the 
crusader’s badge. The king, requiring his strong head and 
hand at home, refused. When news came that Richard 
Lionheart was imprisoned in Germany, Sampson rose up 
before all in Parliament, and said that he was ready to seek 
their lord the king until he found him. He carried the 
ransom afterwards into Germany. John Lackland and the 
rest who stirred up rebellion while Richard was in prison, he 
sternly excommunicated. Abbot Sampson, says the chroni- 
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cle, was of medium stature, quite bald, with a full, round 
face, prominent nose, thick lips, bright, piercing eyes, and 
clear voice. He was forty-seven years old when elected 
abbot, having been a monk seventeen. 

There is one act of the monastic practice which Jocelin 
records, that is redolent with the odor of medieval life, the 
uncovering of the body of St. Edmund the martyr. After 
three days of fasting, the loculus or casket that contains 
the relics is brought out before the congregation. At mid- 
night, when the convent is asleep, twelve chosen brethren, 
with the Abbot, proceed to open the shrine. The lid is 
fastened with sixteen long nails. The coffin is so filled 
with the body, that you could scarcely put a needle between 
the head and the wood, or the feet and the wood. The 
head lay a little raised on a small pillow. They found a 
silk cloth covering the whole body, and under it a linen cloth 
of wondrous whiteness; on the head a linen cloth, and then 
a small silk cloth, as it were the veil of a nun, — and, be- 
neath, the sacred body! The Abbot, taking the head between 
his hands, said, groaning, “ Glorious martyr, holy Edmund, 
blessed be the hour when thou wert born! Glorious martyr, 
turn it not to my perdition that I have so dared to touch 
thee. I, miserable and sinful, thou knowest my devout love, 
and the intention of my mind!” And then he touched the 
eyes and the nose, which was very massive ; then the breast 
and the arms; and raising the left arm, he touched the 
fingers and placed his own between the sacred fingers ; and 
he touched the toes and counted them. The body is so 
preserved that they call the chosen brethren to notice it, and 
six others who have stolen in. John of Dice, sitting on the 
roof of the church with other monks, looking down, clearly 
saw it; and then the body is shut down again, perhaps to be 
released by far rougher hands of reforming men some cen- 
turies later. 

Time has fastened down the men who saw, more firmly 
than with “sixteen long nails”; and no sacred shrine con- 
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tains their a:hes except the air and earth and water of 
England. Yet venerable are these buried ones to us by 
reason of their ancient faith ; brother-like, because possessed 
of beating human hearts, instructive as they speak to us 
through Jocelin the Chronicler. 

One seems, as he reads this Chronicle of Jocelin, to 
dimly discern the men of the olden times, and the ideas 
of duty and faith which fashioned their lives. On the riv- 
er’s bank there stands an ancient English abbey, with its 
Gothic meanings of pointed arch and soaring towers ; with 
its chanted hymns, and smoking censers, and garnished 
shrine of St. Edmund; with its pealing bells, and hastening 
monks, and stern, brave abbot; with its faithful, quaint, and 
now vanished human life. But the stream bears us on, the 
chiming of the bells grows faint, the abbey towers fade 
against the distant sky, the hurrying throng are gone, and 
we find ourselves left (how we hardly know) with this an- 
cient Story of the Past. Farewell to thee, St. Edmunds- 
bury of seven centuries ago! Jocelin the monk has written 
worthily of thee, and so shown us ourselves; for his quaint, 
honest story has taught us again that the shadows of life 
change, and not its substance; that faith and the soul are 
each the I am of God’s Forever. The voices of these 
ancient men are faint, and their forms dim, as we look 
back upon them while the current bears us down; but 
there is still for us the stream between its banks, the sun- 
light and shadow above our heads, and the ever-changing 
river flowing onward towards the sea. 

N. H. C. 
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THE MYSTERIOUS CROSS. 


“For the drift of the Maker is dark, an Isis hid by the veil. Who knows the 
ways of the world, how God will bring them about ?”—TENNyYson. 


“ We tt, Fanny, you have decided about this. If I consent 
to what you propose, I shall hear no complaints from you? It 
is a great deal to do; but are you sure you will be content 
when it is done?” . 

“ Quite content.” 

“ ‘Well, then, I think I will carry the child with me, when 
I go North, and leave her at school; but are you sure you 
will be quite satisfied ?” 

“ Yes, thank Heaven, quite satisfied.” 

As the light from the fire blazed upward just then, it fell 
upon two figures. One, a gentleman some years past middle 
age, lazily attired in dressing-gown and slippers, reclining 
in a lounging-chair, and carelessly tossing off the ashes from 
his cigar. His face, handsome enough for mere physical 
beauty, lacked that higher charm of expression which was the 
chief attraction of the other’s, — a woman, who stood leaning 
against the mantle, gazing into the uncertain firelight. As 
a more vivid and lingering flash played about her face, it 
was brought out from the shadows which had before partially 
concealed it. A suppressed pain, borne with a martyr-like 
heroism, might be read in every line of the clearly defined 
features, in the very droop of the eyelids, forced down- 
ward to conceal any truant tear that should dare betray the 
agitation which shook her very soul. 

The clear-dropping tones of her voice were calm ; not one 
quivered; all under strict control; yet to one who heard 
them aright, there was a cry of smothered agony in every 
one. ‘To all outward appearance cold and still, nothing 
failed her but the small, white hand that held her light shawl 
together; that fluttered like a wounded dove over that 
madly beating heart, whose throbs she almost feared might 
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reach her companion’s ears, they thundered so in hers. Only 
a moment more she lingered, and a spasm convulsed her 
features, as she quickly turned aside; then, drawing them 
into rigid composure, “ You will- go next week, you 
think ?” 

“Yes, I suppose so. You may be thankful I am willing 
to do this, — more than I should do for any one else, — be- 
cause I promised my dead brother it should be so. It must 
be confessed, he had singular views of some things ; but when 
Ellie is gone, and I marry, I expect you will be Mrs. Archi- 
bald’s maid,” and he slightly flushed as he spoke. 

“O yes, anything you wish; next week, you say, — next 
week! Good night,” and drawing her shawl closely together, 
she passed out into the night. 

It seemed no time for anything but peace and sleep, this 
night-time, whose soft robe of darkness, faintly illumed by 
the young crescent moon, was gently folding the earth. Yet 
the war was a terrible one going on in the heart of that 
woman, whose rapid footsteps were bearing her from the 
house. ‘There was no one near; the night was too chill to 
tempt others out of doors. | 

No one near but One, to hear the groans which shook her 
soul in that desperate grapple with agony. “ You may be 
thankful!” How the words stung and stabbed her, as 
they echoed in her ears! Thankful for what? That in a 
few days the only precious thing the earth held for her — 
her child — must be carried for ever from her clasping arms 
and yearning sight, because, with that slight taint of the dark- 
ening blood, she was not safe there! 

No matter how lovely or gifted a woman the child might 
become, her most threatening danger lay in that very loveli- 
ness and those very gifts; so that divine self-abnegation 
(for does it not approach divinity ?) led the mother to make 
her own heart the sacrifice, and secure to the child that price- 
less possession which the far-off Northern home would shield 
and keep for her. 
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Like one in terror of frenzy, and with a charm to ward it 
off, the sacred name —the Christ’s — fell continually from 
her lips. It was all she could say,— prayer enough to in- 
sure that boundless help and pity,—never withheld, never 
denied, however afar off to our imperfect vision it may 
seem, 

But while the breaking heart ached and sickened be- 
neath the sheltering night, a different scene was going on 
in the room she had left. 

The soft light of the chandelier fell on a scene of comfort 
and cheerfulness that seemed to shut out even a thought of 
pain. Pictures, glowing from the warm touch of rare old 
masters, caught the gaze, full of summer cheer and beauty. 
A group were gathered round the fire, and among them a 
lady soon to be the mansion’s mistress. A pretty child was 
climbing on her chair, and watching the progress of a game 
of chess which she was indolently playing with Mr. Archi- 
bald. He paused to reply to a question of the lady’s. . 

“ Did Iconsent? Yes, I told Fanny I would take the child 
with me next week, — a very intelligent little girl. Have you 
noticed her?” 

“ No,” and the lady archly deprived him of his queen. 

“ What little girl, Uncle Harry?” said the child, arresting 
his attention by peering into his face with a pair of earnest 
blue eyes. 

“ Ellie, the little girl you played with yesterday”; then, 
addressing the lady, — 

“ My younger brother, Edward, was in New Orleans, sev- 
eral years ago, at a time of terrible destruction there by fire. 
He saved a number of lives one night, and among the rest 
Fanny. She was extremely handsome ; in fact, so white you 
would hardly take her for anything else. She entreated him 
to buy her, that she might prove her enthusiastic gratitude to 
him. So he was foolish enough to bring her here, and edu- 
cated her himself. He never married, he was so attached to 
her; and he conceived the romantic notion of sending the 
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child away North, and giving them both free papers. I ad- 
vised him to do no such thing, and he died before the project 
was carried out; but as I don’t like to disregard his wishes, 
I shall send Ellie away.” 

“ But will you give them free papers ?” said the lady. 

“ O, I don’t know; I shall see what success Ellie has 
North. Should she be likely to settle there, I should provide 
for her of course; but Fanny I have found a use for, as your 
own maid, if you will accept her.” 

A graceful inclination of the head, and slightly murmured 
thanks. O where was the heart of a woman then, that the 
gift was not repulsed with the scorn of an insulted dignity! 

“ But, Uncle Harry, I don’t believe Ellie will want to go 
away without her mother.” And this time little Lily fixed 
so earnest a gaze upon his face that it confused him. 

“ What are you troubling your little head about it for?” 
he said, caressing her. 

“ Because I don’t want her to go away alone,” she per- 
sisted, tears gathering in her eyes; “why can’t her mother 
go too?” 

“ Lily, you ’re a naughty girl to vex me so,” he said, awk- 
wardly handing her a volume, upon which was a paper of 
candy. “ There, take your candy, and look at these pictures, 
and don’t interrupt again.” But though she said no more, 
she went to a corner, and sat there thinking busily. 

In the other end of the mansion, in a little upper room, a 
child lay asleep. The flushed cheek pressed the pillow un- 
easily, and a white arm was restlessly flung over the small 
head upon which, in soft rings, curled the raven hair. A 
candle burning dimly revealed the beauty of the sleeper, — 
beauty which weighed and pressed upon the heart of the 
watching mother, and fed a singular pride, while it pained 
her weary sight! 

“ They will be kind to my darling, those strangers,” she 
thought ; “who could resist that beautiful little face, those 
artless, earnest ways? To be harsh with her, one could 
have little love for beauty.” 
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Again and again she asked herself the question, “ Will 
they be kind to my child?” and every time came the vague 
answer that chilled her heart. The night was swiftly pass- 
ing, and the morrow would bring its round of duties that 
must be met with busy hands, with energies that must not 
be exhausted by this strife and woe. So, weary with that 
bleeding wound gn her heart that nothing could stanch, she 
crept to her sleep, (if it might be sleep would come to her,) 
to the couch where her darling lay. 

Oh, those days that came afterward! Like one whose 
life. hangs upon a hair’s strength, and yet is continually 
tempted by hope, so her heart was decoyed by all sorts of 
dreams and fancies. Something yet might happen to free 
them together. Death perhaps, and she welcomed it with a 
solemn joy, — death, which that smiling river, flowing within 
her daily sight, lured her to seek within its waters. But 
that would not do; for that Eternal Friend who had in his 
keeping every event of her life would not allow his gift, 
though claimed and set at naught by others, to be thus flung 
back to him. The hours drew along the fate she could not, 
dared not avert. 

“ Good by, my darling! Let me kiss you now, before 
you go. Again, —again!” and she lifted the little form 
in her arms, and held it closely, almost roughly, so vehement 
was her clasp. “ You will be a good child, — never be false 
or impure for anything? God bless, bless for ever, my pre- 
cious one!” But her forced strength gave way at the child’s 
passionate clinging round her neck. The carriage had driven 
round, and Mr. Archibald was assisting his lady guest to 
enter, and little Lily stood bareheaded, shading her face from 
the sun, and sending love and kisses to “ dear mamma.” 

«“ Ellie!” called Mr. Archibald ; “is Ellie ready ?” and with 
one more fluttering, feeble kiss from those quivering lips, in 
reply to the child’s, she loosed her hold, and faintly leaned 
against a pillar for support. 

She saw for the last time that little mournful face pressed 
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against the carriage window, — the last, the last! Then turn- 
ing, weak and dizzy, she entered the deserted house. Trying 
to reach a chair, she missed it and fell. Everything swam 
round her so, — a dimness over everything, — and her senses 
were, for a few moments, utterly suspended. When she 
awoke, a large Newfoundland dog was licking her face, and 
moaning, and soon after, with an apron fulkof flowers, little 
Lily came dancing in, but stopped short when she saw Fanny. 

“ Ar n’t you very well? Are you sorry that your little 
Ellie is gone?” she asked, tenderly.. No answer ; only tears, 
the first the wretched woman had dared to shed. “I’m 
sorry, O, I am so sorry!” and the hat and flowers fell to 
the floor, and she climbed into Fanny’s arms. Was there a 
charm in the innocent caress? From that moment she was 
received into that bereaved heart, and blessed as an angel of 
consolation. 


A dull November day. Starry flakes of snow were daintily 
descending in the chill atmosphere, as if they feared soiling 
their purity by coming in contact with the brown earth and 
withered leaves. At the window, watching a gay company 
of young girls, stood poor little Ellie. Her new life was still 
strange and cold. In this merry, bustling boarding-school, 
where the younger children were usually thrust aside, no 
wonder that she felt forlorn and neglected. As she watched 
their merry games, and heard their shouts’ ringing in the 
still air, tear after tear stole down the mournful face, and 
the intense longing for her mother’s voice and face became 
unusually painful. What mystery was this, which severed 
her from that love, so necessary to, both? Why had her 
mother said so many times, when she rebelled at the thought 
of parting with her,—“ You are not safe here; I never 
want you to know why; but you are not safe”” When 
would they meet again? These things pressed upon the 
childish heart with a weary weight. She heard the sound 
of a crutch upon the soft carpet, and turned away quickly, 
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as one of the elder pupils approached the window. “ Don’t 
go,” said a kind voice, and a face, not beautiful, but graced 
with rare sweetness, bent gently over her. “ Are you so 
lonely here?” and Alice Beecher sank into the cushioned 
window-seat, and drew the lonely child beside her. A rapid, 
searching glance into her face, and Ellie was close beside 
her; and before an hour had passed, Alice was listening to 
her enthusiastic description of the home she had left, and 
the mother she could not mention without tears. Had Alice 
Beecher known that the fate of this little girl was as closely 
linked with hers as the clinging arms were around her, she 
might have explained the quick reception in her heart of the 
lonely child. As it was, however, not realizing the presenti- 
ment, she thought it only natural pity for one so lonely. 

Alice’s lameness in itself was enough to win ordinary 
consideration and kindness, but annexed to this deprivation 
were so lovely gifts of mind and character, that among 
teachers and pupils she was an undisputed favorite, and it 
was no difficult matter for her to make way for Ellie in the 
hearts of both; first for her sake, afterward for the child’s. 

So her life grew happier, the buoyant heart grew gay, in 
the sunshine of popular favor, and an ambition to excel, ju- 
diciously encouraged by the wise judgment of Alice, soon 
swept all obstacles before it. 

I pass over those school-girl days, that bring such varied 
experiences to the developing mind and character. The 
saddest one of Ellie’s came when Alice left school, to take 
upon herself duties with which her exalted and unselfish 
nature was fitly mated, as the wife of one rarely gifted for 
God’s messenger to his people. But, though parted, there 
was always a home of peace for her to flee to, when wearied 
elsewhere, — a home consecrated by true and deep affection, 
and blessed by the Holy Spirit. And though courted and 
flattered as one even so beautiful seldom is, the sincere 
cordiality of the Lelands was much more prized than the 
most lavish praises. 

VOL, XVIII. 30 
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As for the bereaved mother, the cross had fallen from her 
ere the second summer of the child’s absence came. From 
time to time, little rudely written, oftener printed missives 
came, full of childish love and longing, with expressions 
such as thrill a mother’s heart. Mr. Archibald had married 
soon after Ellie’s departure, and her new position, as maid 
to the indolent bride, left her little time for mourning. But 
the grief which was denied outward expression was slowly 
breaking down health and strength. Often, when being 
arrayed by Fanny’s hands, Mrs. Archibald watched uneasily 
the pale, wan face, in the mirror before her, that grew wan- 
ner and thinner every day. At last, made really nervous by 
her uncomplaining attendant, she spoke to her husband 
about it. “I will speak to her to-morrow,” he said ; “ I was 
very foolish to let Ellie go. She is very valuable to me, 
and I am afraid she will die, away from the child so.” But 
that night a summons came,—a messenger who gently re- 
leased the broken spirit. That night, when she was undress- 
ing little Lily, as was her usual custom during the little girl’s 
visits, she said to her: “ Lily dear, I want to say something 
to you. I am quite sure not to live long, and I will say 
it now.” And-while the wondering child clung sobbing in 
her arms, she said, “ You are only a little girl, but I want you 
to remember what I say, if God lets you grow to a woman. 
Never, for any reason, be willing to own any human creature, 
black, or white as I am, for a curse follows it, Lily ; a curse 
not only on us who suffer and die in silence, but one the 
owners feel from generation to generation. If there should 
ever come, as there may, property or wealth to you, gained 
by this false, unholy institution, put it away. Be content 
with honest poverty, but put such ill-gotten possessions 
away.” When the morning broke, those who came to 
arouse her for the day’s labors that were waiting for her, 
saw by the heavenly peace upon the rigid face that the 
awakening had been in the “ Father’s mansion.” No more 
work for those cold hands, again, on earth! No more griefs, 
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to be hidden in that silent heart! Lily would not be paci- 
fied, and when the violence of her grief was spent, they 
were obliged to take her away, so much she pined for the 
one whose gentle suffering had made her so dear to the 
child’s heart. 

When the news came to Ellie, in a formal letter from “ her 
guardian,” there was enclosed a little scrawl, in a child’s 
untaught writing. She burned the one; but the other, tear- 
stained and blotted with her mother’s last words the night 
before she went above, was treasured most sacredly. 

Her sorrow was silent, but deep. It found ready soothers 
in the many friends she had made. It is rarely that a child’s 
grief is hopeless, and believing that, though “ gone before,” 
her mother’s watching spirit was permitted to be nearer her 
than on earth, a faith comforting and elevating arose to 
cheer and inspire her depressed heart. “God keeps my 
mother for me, till I shall go to her,” she said to Alice once, 
and her heart entered into her prayers with new fervor. 


It was late, one autumn evening, when alone in her own 
room Ellinor sat thinking. Darkness was beginning to 
come, and in the deepening twilight fantastic shadows came 
and went, created by the flashes of the fire before her. This 
room was an expression of herself. Pictures, furniture, ele- 
gant trifles, all bore testimony to a refined and original taste. 
It was the time when she most loved to muse, and in her 
abstraction the volume, abandoned when the shadows came, 
had fallen to the floor. Judging from the saddened expres- 
sion of the large, dark eyes, the thoughts were gloomy that 
intruded upon her. About her way, already, the sky had 
begun to darken, and though unable to explain it, she felt a 
presentiment of trouble. The latter years of her life had 
brought her popularity, friends, and love, beyond her most 
extravagant wishes. It was difficult not to love one whose 
liberally endowed nature had so many gifts to win love with, 
and, whatever her faults, they were not such as spring from 
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an impure, false, or selfish spirit. Impulsive and ardent, 
there was an unaffected truth, frankness, and freshness about 
her that never failed to charm. But amid all the love and 
praises that followed her, the mystery of her life perplexed 
and troubled her. And to-night she was vainly trying to 
collect the vague recollections of her childhood, and deter- 
mine something from them to satisfy the restless desire that 
would not rest. The cold, business letters of her guardian, 
written merely to send her remittances, threw no light on 
the matter. 

How long these sums would come to her, she knew not; 
for the last letter she had received briefly intimated that the 
funds left to defray the expense of her education were nearly 
exhausted. Concluding that she would be much more 
happy and independent to attempt supporting herself, she 
decided to write him, and make her determination known to 
him. Passionately fond of music, and proficient in the 
science, she would propose taking pupils. 

Her reverie was hardly ended, when a carriage drove 
to the door, and soon after she heard the sound of Alice 
Leland’s ever-welcome voice. Hastily descending the stairs, 
she met her friend in the doorway, and assisted her to the 
little parlor. “I have come to claim your visit,” was Alice’s 
first remark, after she was comfortably seated in the large 
easy-chair, and beside her looked up Ellinor’s beaming coun- 
tenance. “ You have no excuses now to put me off with; 
I cannot allow you to find any. During my husband’s 
absence, you must come and cheer me.” Few persuasions 
were needed to induce Ellinor to accept the proposal. “ Did 
Mr. Leland leave you to-day?” she asked. “ Yes, I drove 
him to the railroad station. He goes to Savannah for a 
month. That obstinate cough of his needs a longer rest, 
but his duties press too much to allow a longer absence.” 

Till late in the evening they sat talking; and Ellinor’s 
plan was discussed and approved. “Iam glad you wish to 
do this,” Alice said ; “ you will find a happiness in this inde- 
pendent course that you have not found in anything else.” 
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Like an elder sister seemed Alice to the orphan girl, and 
the constant and wise affection was reciprocated with all 
the riches of Ellinor’s fervent, earnest heart. “ Does it not 
seem as if the school-days were come again?” she said, as, 
before retiring, she brought “the treasured volume,” and, 
kneeling beside. Alice, listened to her reverent, simple read- 
ing. Then, while still clasping her waist, beautiful human 
affection appealed to Divine Love. 

Well might they, embracing, pray, for the morrow partied 
them for ever. 


“ Ellie, not ready yet?” and Alice entered the little parlor, 
to find her not dressed for her departure with her; but with 
blanching face reading a letter in her hand, that trembled in 
her nervous grasp. 

“ Read, Alice,” she said hoarsely, and Alice read ;—that 
the funds were wholly exhausted left in her guardian’s 
hands for her support; and his own heavy losses forbade 
his continuing remittances to her, as already he had been 
obliged to draw on his own resources for her. And his 
desire (rather peremptorily expressed) was, that she should 
come to New York that week, prepared to accompany him 
South, and become a governess in his family. As he was 
her legal guardian, he trusted this plan would meet no ob- 
jections from her. 

*‘ What shall I do?” and Alice grew pale, as Ellinor clung 
to her. “I don’t want to go; this letter is insolent; and I 
won’t go,” and a flush stole into her marble face. “ Why 
don’t you speak, Alice?” . 

“ Ellie, you are sure I love you?” 

“ Why, of course. What a queer question!” 

“ Stop a moment, dear,” and Alice soothed her with the 
light touch of her cool hand. “Iam afraid, great grief as 
this will be to me, that you ought to go. In the first place, 
you are not of age, and your actions are somewhat under 
his guidance; then, it seems, you have been an expense 
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to him; this I am sure you will wish to repay. Return 
with him, and in the Spring he will certainly allow you to 
return to us, and then some better plan may be arranged for 
you here.” 

And thus it was concluded, and Alice, sorrowful and dis- 
appointed, was obliged to return alone. She tried in vain 
to dispel the gloom in her heart, as she kissed Ellinor’s pale 
cheek at parting; but a mournful shadow hung over them 
both, that neither could shake off. 

It was not an easy matter to part with the many friends 
that had made this Northern home delightful, and, in spite 
of her determination to return, another summer, she found 
herself, many times, overcome by emotion. 

Proceeding at once to New York, she met Mr. Archibald, 
and, returning with him, reached his new residence in Ala- 
bama, after a brief but wearisome journey. 

She was received with a distant civility in her new home, 
that chilled her at once. But judging it the best way to 
soothe her loneliness, she entered immediately upon her 
duties as governess. There were no slight trials, in curbing 
the restless, undisciplined children, left wholly to her charge ; 
but these seemed small in comparison with the constant 
coldness she met everywhere. 

Seldom rudely treated, but never with any cordiality, at 
first she was wounded, but afterward grew proud and re- 
served. The constant interchange of letters with Alice was 
the only comfort left, and she forbore to sadden her friend 
with any of these experiences. 

One day, after reproving one of the refractory children, 
whose delight seemed to be in setting her wishes at defiance, 
the child, in a malicious humor, hinted broadly something 
to her, in retort, that startled her very soul! She could not 

‘speak, and the book fell from the nerveless hand with which 
she had been teaching. Something in the whiteness of her 
imploring face frightened the boy, and he stole from the 
room. After a moment’s pause, she gave the rest a holiday, 
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and, fleeing to her room, locked herself from every human 
face, and tried to calm the tumult of horror and fear over- 
whelming her. One thought mercilessly stabbed her again 
and again;— this was the reason, then, why, shunned and 
slighted, she had been met with coldness and distance every- 
where! This was the mysterious cross, which all her life she 
had borne unconsciously, that now pressed upon her shocked 
strength with crushing weight. And yet how could it be? 
and her terror-stricken eyes sought the mirror. Was not this 
fair, even in its ghastly distress, —as fair, as white, as any 
owned by the haughty Southern ladies who withdrew from 
her companionship? In a terrible confusion, her heart cried 
out madly at this dispensation of the Almighty. Why was 
it that the fair pages of her life must be all read backward? 
Why was it that her past life must arise in mockery of this 
horrible present? She would not bear it! It was too much! 
Then there was not alone this grief, but danger ; — danger 
which shocked soul and sense; before which her soul writhed 
in agony that could hardly be described, but still loomed 
dark and terrible before her excited vision. An outcast, 
an anomaly, God-forsaken she believed herself to be. But 
the faith of her life was not thus to be wrecked; for when 
her thoughts became more distinct, they framed themselves 
to a prayer. The simple, earnest communion with the 
Father lost nothing of its dignity because she did not wait 
for a formal spiritual arraying, in those happy years when 
it was more a thanksgiving than a petition that reached him. 
And after this beseeching plea, collecting all the remnant of 
her strength, she wrote to Alice. 

There must be something done immediately ; — this forced 
control, that locked her terror from the Archibalds, would 
give way before many hours. But even yet, the crisis of life 
had not come. That night she was the chance listener to a 
dispute between Mr. Archibald and his wife, in which her 
name, spoken continually in an undertone, convinced the 
wretched girl that the danger was nearer than she thought, 
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and had found a definite form. At night Mr. Archibald was 
hurriedly called away, after being all the morning closeted 
with lawyers. When the household were all asleep, like a 
ghost, she crept down stairs, impelled by some unaccounta- 
ble power, to the library. Remembering there was a broken 
pane in one of the long windows, through which the sash 
might be unfastened, she passed round by the piazza, guard- 
ing with her hand the light which flickered in the wind. 
The window was soon cautiously raised, and she entered 
the room. Papers and books were scattered about, as if left 
in great confusion, and before her, on the table, lay a long, 
clearly written sheet, — a will, — wanting nothing but a sig- 
nature to complete it. With fascinated eyes, she glanced 
down the page. After the enumeration of the property still 
left to Mr. Archibald’s wrecked fortunes, she drew her breath 
with a sense of relief, when, on turning the page, she saw a 
clause, newly written, and her own name coupled with 
words that froze her to stone. How long she stood there, 
stiff and rigid, she could not tell. With an icy curdling 
round her heart, she crept from the room where she had re- 
ceived her death-blow, back again to her chamber. Who 
could measure the stunning misery of those hours? 

Morning brought her a letter, and Mr. Archibald had not 
returned. With desperate haste, she tore off the envelope. 
She might yet be saved, — the friend of her life was truly a 
friend in this hour of terrible need! Alice wrote in great 
agitation, that, after telegraphing her husband, and hearing 
immediate news from him, they concluded it best for her to 
reach Charleston as soon as possible, when Mr. Leland would 
come by sea to meet her, and brave everything to carry her 
safely to their home. The letter closed thus: “ Your un- 
worthy suspicion, that you are not as dear to us, because at 
this late hour of our friendship this is discovered, shall be 
instantly destroyed when we meet. Be brave! .God help 
you, and bring you soon to our impatient hearts!” 

It was not a difficult matter to obtain leave of absence, 
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for a day or two, of the careless Mrs. Archibald, and night 
found her on her way to a town some miles distant, where 
she intended starting for Charleston; and three days after- 
ward found her there, anxiously waiting for Mr. Leland. A 
day, two days, beyond the time appointed, and he did not 
arrive. ‘To the crowded hotel daily came strangers, among 
whom she vainly looked for her friends. 

Her money was nearly exhausted, and she too ill to move. 
The last day she heard a voice that made a coldness, like 
death, stiffen every muscle. It was Mr. Archibald, on his 
way home. She thought he had come in pursuit of her. 

It was morning, and, haggard and weary, Mr. Leland 
sprang up the hotel steps, and asked for Ellinor. An un- 
usually rough passage had detained him. Hastily ascend- 
ing the stairs, he knocked at the door designated as hers. 
It was opened by a physician. The women round the bed 
started back to allow him to approach. There lay Ellinor, 
dead! Beside the couch was an empty vial, but no voice 
came from the silent lips to answer the terrible question 
every heart asked. Whether God had drawn her up to him, 
or, driven by terror, her own desperate act had freed her, 
cannot be known; but God, judging mercifully, will pardon. 
When he could sufficiently command himself, Mr. Leland 
gave orders for the remains to be made ready to accompany 
him North. Ten days after, the snow mantle was lifted 
from a quiet spot of earth, and they laid her beneath it in 
the presence of many weeping ones; and the heart so early 
broken is safe, eternally safe, with God, from the wrongs 
his frown so darkly follows. 
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Biblical Researches in Palestine. By Epwarp Rosinsoy, D.D., LL.D. 
8 vols. Crocker and Brewster.— As the season is approaching when many par- 
ents and friends will be wishing to make truly Christian presents, we gladly call 
attention to this well-known and invaluable work. Again, the long evenings have 
come, and many heads of households are earnestly inquiring what they can do to 
interest themselves and their children, at least once in the week, in some elevated 
and sacred pursuit. Let them buy these volumes, and trace out the journeys, not 
only of these modern travellers, Robinson and Smith, but of the Israelites of old, 
and of Paul, and follow the hallowed footsteps of Him who has made all the land 
holy. The work is almost as much a treatise of Biblical interpretation as a record 
of travel, pouring a flood of light on hundreds of passages before obscure, as re- 
spects history, topography, customs, language. The present edition condenses 
the former one, and comprehends the results of the second journey in 1852. It is 
a noble monument of nearly twenty years of consecrated labor. The whole is ac- 
companied by the great desideratum of a clear, accurate, trustworthy map of Pal- 
estine, Petra, and the adjoining territories. 


Agrippa, or The Evangelists. By Leavitt Hunt. New York: Rudd and 
Carleton. — It is well enough to have a feather thrown, now and then, at the in- 
vincible and eternal ramparts of revealed truth; because there are always some 
people who feel somehow more secure after seeing the feather fall back. We can- 


not, however, feel much sympathy either for those who indulge their conceits in 
such attacks, or for those who are comforted by their failure. It is all aside from 
an earnest Christian’s business. Scholarly and impartial investigations of the ex- 
ternal grounds of faith in the New Testament are valuable. The present work is 
superficial in its scholarship, and flippant, irreverent, sometimes grossly vulgar, in 
its tone. On the first page the author undertakes to explain his odd title by this 
remarkable piece of historical generalization : “ No brighter example of justice can 
be found than the equity extended by this Pagan king [Agrippa], bearing up 
against an exasperated, intolerant people, whom policy would conciliate, to shel- 
ter St. Paul, oppressed.” The fact is, Agrippa did not bear up against anybody, 
nor shelter St. Paul, nor conduct the trial at all. Happening to be on a 
visit of ceremony to Festus, the Procurator, who had charge of Paul, a sort of 
extra examination of the prisoner was held, by way of a pompous entertainment, 
in compliment to the prince, of which Paul knew very well how to avail himself; 
and, as they came out, Agrippa, like a sociable man of the world as he was, 
dropped a pleasant, knowing remark to his host, which could have had no sort of 
influence on Paul’s fate one way or the other, as the appeal to Cesar had already 
been made and allowed. 

After encountering this unpromising specimen of Biblical exposition on the 
threshold, we were not prepared to expect very profound, very accurate, or very 
mature results from the writer’s examination of the Gospels; and, so far as we 
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have gone, we have met with no disappointment. His ideas, style, and illustrations 
are in hopeless confusion. He seems to write in a complacent ignorance that his 
essential positions were all taken by deistical reasoners, and overthrown, long ago. 
Handsome binding and fair paper will not make such matter attractive. Had the 
amiable and sprightly young writer first studied logic, and then expended half the 
ingenuity in supposing possible methods of reconciling the apparent discrepancies 
in the New Testament narratives which he has used in exaggerating them, it would 
have been a healthier exercise for his imagination and a happier theme for his 
memory. 


The Greyson Letters. Edited by Henry Rogers. Gould and Lincoln.— The 
variety here is so great, that almost every class of readers will find something en- 
tertaining or edifying. Those who have known the. author only as the serious 
essayist and reasoner, will be surprised to find in him so abundant a vein of gay 
humor, such a wealth of classical and literary allusion, so close an observation of 
every-day matters, and so lively a fancy. A vast number of topics are touched 
in these one hundred and eleven letters, and almost always touched with intelli- 
gence and point. Incidentally, some of the great subjects of “ The Eclipse of Faith ” 
are treated, but always in new lights, with fresh interest. The style is familiar, 
but not always epistolary. Perhaps the matter might have been reduced by prun- 
ing; but even the commonplace parts are enlivened by a genial pleasantry. 


Kiana: a Tradition of Hawaii. By James J.Jarves. James Munroe & Co.— 
The author is an accomplished gentleman, a student of art, a thoughtful traveller, 
a lover of letters. Much of the interest of this work turns upon its literary and 
artistic criticisms and opinions, — things in which people like to debate and dis- 


agree. The story is not elaborately told, but occupies a place by itself, and teach- 
es, we believe, no moral errors nor false ideas of life. If we cannot join in the 
precise terms of praise used by the North American Review, and the patronizing 
compliments of the London Atheneum, we can rejoice, for the author’s sake, that 
their approval is so strong, and commend his book to the judgment of the reading 
world. 


Hints on Health. By Witt1am Epwarp Cote, M.D. Ticknor and Fields. 
Third Edition. — This last fact shows that this book has been extensively read. 
Our perusal convinces us that, in a pleasing way, with much research, and with 
an entire absence of professional phraseology, the author discourses of those laws 
and methods of health in whose observance or disregard lies so much happiness 
or misery. C. 


A Sunday-School Hymn-Book. With Devotional Services. Compiled by A. P. 
Preasopy. James Munroe & Co.— We hardly know of so small a book that 
contains so many good hymns. The “Collections ” of many of our congregations 
are vastly inferior to it, in poetry, spirituality, and thought. In the name of all 
childhood, which is always earnest, real, and sincere, we desire to thank the com- 
piler for the natural and fitting hymns that he has gleaned into his book. If we 
had more thoughtful and child-fitting manuals like this, we should have more of 
the purity of worship in our Sunday schools. C. 
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Bulwer’s Dramas and Poems. Whittemore, Niles, and Hall. — Besides the pop- 
ular plays of ‘ The Lady of Lyons” and “ Richelieu,” this “blue and gold” edi- 
tion contains several of the most graceful fruits ‘of Bulwer’s undoubted genius, — 
among them those exquisite voices of his purer and higher moods, “ The Souls 
of Books,” “ The Sabbath,” “ The First Violets.” 


Debt and Grace, as related to the Doctrine ofa Future Life. — Before the issue 
of our next number, the work of Rev. C. F. Hudson of Ohio, with the above 
title, will be offered to the public. There will be future opportunities to re- 
fer particularly to its contents, and to discuss its doctrines, — opportunities which 
we apprehend will be freely used in many quarters. Moving straight in among 
some of the most perplexed, solemn, and profound questions of theological con- 
cern in our day, — especially those of Retribution, Human Nature, Divine Justice, 
and Love, — with a bold heart, a firm step, and a learned head, the author will 
not fail to get a hearing. He has suffered cheerfully, both for his orthodoxy and 
his liberality. Whatever sectarians and idlers may do, thinkers and scholars will 
attend to him with respect. Without at all indorsing his conclusions, and pre- 
dicting but a small acceptance for them, yet having known much of the growth of 
the treatise in the mind and under the hand of the writer, we cordially testify to 
the simplicity of spirit, the fearless love of truth, and the conscientious research, 
that have guided the process from beginning to end. 


Mabel Vaughan. By the Author of “The Lamplighter.” Originally published 
by John P. Jewett &Co. Now sold by Crosby, Nichols, & Co.—In spite of finan- 
cial perplexities novels are still bought and read. So “Mabel Vaughan,” which 
has been long anticipated with interest from the wonderful success of “ The Lamp- 
lighter,” finds its thousands of purchasers. In one sense, this novel is not equal to 
its predecessor, for there is a certain charm of unconsciousness in a successful first 
attempt which can never be repeated ; but, in most respects, the marks of progress 
are evident. The plot is more complete, the interest more fully sustained through- 
out, the delineations of character are better, the style is purer and more accurate. 
The character of the heroine especially is well conceived and well executed. It is 
a love-story of course, — for only Miss Sewall dares leave a heroine unmarried ; 
indeed, every faithful picture of human experience must represent the universal 
passion. ‘The tale is for ever old, forever new. We shall not mar the pleasure of 
our readers by indicating which of the heroes wins the heroine, but content ourselves 
with heartily recommending the book for its genuine portraiture of American life, 
with its vicissitudes, its perils, and its besetting sins, for its clear and beautiful 
analysis of character, for its generally idiomatic and simple English, and its im- 
pressive teachings of the cheerful faith and uncomplaining self-devotion which pro- 
ceed only from a childlike trust in God. We must suggest, however, that the point 
of a warning or rebuke is often lost when its meaning is amplified, so that the sum- 
mary of morals which concludes so many of the chapters adds nothing to the pow- 
er of the story, and detracts from its artistic merits. We all read Asop’s fables, 
but most of us skip the “moral.” T. 








